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Democracy is a fine thing to play with in good weather.— 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet. 


_ The answer to the dole is wages—William Hodson, com- 
missioner of public welfare, New York. 


The United States must take its finger off the trigger of 
huge munition plants.—Senator Gerald P. Nye, North Dakota. 


The worst thing about relief is that it is needed—Walter 


West, executive secretary, American Association of Social 
Workers. 


In 1935 economics means politics and politics means eco- 
nomics—Felix Frankfurter, Harvard Law School, to National 
Consumers League. 


There is today a widespread impatience with what is known, 
for want of a better term, as “social work.”—Miulton MacKaye 
in The New Yorker. 


We should be eternally vigilant against attempts to check 
the expression of opinions that we loathe—The late Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


There is unfortunately a very broad distinction between 
going to school and getting an education—WNicholas Murray 
Butler, president, Columbia University. 


Academic freedom should mean the freedom of the learner 
to learn and not the freedom of the professor to profess.— 
John W. Studebaker, US Commissioner of Education. 


Slavery guarantees a large measure of social security but no 
freedom; the wage system affords a large measure of personal 
freedom but no security—George E. Sokolsky in Atlantic 
Monthly. 


When the government takes over all the charity there isn’t 
anything for the religious people to do but go to church in 
their best clothes .. . and sing out of the songbooks.—Governor 
Eugene Talmadge, Georgia. 


Upon American soil may be determined the issue of whether 
in a machine age spiritual freedom and planned social organiza- 
tion for economic ends can exist together—Katherine F. Len- 
root, chief, US Children’s Bureau. 


I say, therefore, that our sympathy for the distressed should 
not prevent a cold, sober realization of the danger in large-scale 
and governmentally administered kindness—Richard Whitney, 
president, New York Stock Exchange. 


If the intellectuals are to hold the educational frontier 
against the hordes of people guided by their emotions, they 
ought at least to understand these emotions.—Eleanor Rowland 
Wembridge, Cleveland, to American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. 


It is commonly believed, and believed even by some labor 
leaders, that low wages were brought about by the depression; 
it is much closer to the truth to say that the depression was 
brought about by low wages——Edward A. Filene, Boston, in an 
open letter to Matthew Woll. 


Queen Elizabeth started something when she used the word 
“pauper,” and we’re about to do the same thing. Now I know 
“unemployable” is our latest word, and I know how we love our 
words. But don’t let’s say it from so many platforms—Frank 
Bane, American Public Welfare Association. 


The self-help, production-for-use organizations of the unem- 
ployed in America are of temporary use in the muddle of destitu- 
tion, but I do not regard them as signifying anything more 
than the merest ambulance work—Fred Henderson, British 
Labor Party; author, The Economic Consequences of Power 
Production. 


We have all been looking for security in externals, in pieces 
of machinery. In most of it we have been escaping from our- 
selves, sometimes to old-age pensions, sometimes to employment 
insurance, sometimes to Denmark or to primitive peoples, but 
always escaping from ourselves—Dr. James S. Plant to New 
Jersey Conference of Social Work. 


“A horde of despairing, disgruntled men, milling aimlessly about an over-crowded prison-yard.” 


Volume LXXI 
Novas 


American Prisons—Houses of Idleness 


By JAMES V. BENNETT 


OST American state prisons are now merely vast 
idle houses filled with a horde of despairing, dis- 
couraged, disgruntled men, milling aimlessly about 

an overcrowded prison yard. Take a peep at San Quentin if 
you don’t believe it, where 5800 men are immured in an 
institution built for 2500, with eight hours of real work 
daily for only about one sixth of the population; or drop into 
the yard, if you’ve nerve enough, at Jackson, Mich., where 
less than 10 percent of the 6000 inmates have a job which 
is anything more than busy work. Look over the wall at the 
“reformatory” at Frankfort, Ken., where the only outlet for 
the energies of 3000 prisoners is a small shop employing less 
than 200 men, and then ask yourself if unemployment is 
worse on the Bowery than in “The Big Stir”. 

The situation was bad enough two years ago when a sur- 
vey by the US Bureau of Labor Statistics showed that some- 
thing like 52 percent of the inmates of all state and federal 
penitentiaries were alleged to be occupied in some form of 
industry, agriculture, road-making, reforestation, and the 
like. But it is far worse today when out of the 160,000 men 
in the prisons of this country less than 20,000 have any 
kind of employment 
other than time-wasting 
and_ energy-consuming 
tasks connected with the 
maintenance of the in- 
stitution in which they 
are incarcerated. 

The reasons our pris- 
ons have become merely 
vast idle houses are too 
complicated and involved 
to be reviewed in detail 
here. The grim, deplor- 
able story of the convict 
labor problem can be 


HE whole system of prison industries, never 

adequate, is today so demoralized that SO per- 
cent of the prison population, the country over, 1s 
spending its time in corroding idleness. What has 
hap pened to prison industries under the operation of 
the Hawes-Cooper Act and under the codification 
of industry is here described by the secretary of the 
newly formed Prison Labor Authority who 1s 
also assistant director of the US Prison Bureau 
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easily traced through the reports of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on Convict Labor, beginning with the masterful 
treatise of Commissioner Carrol D. Wright in 1885, the 
writings of Harry Elmer Barnes, Prof. Louis N. Robinson, 
the Annals of the American Prison Association and innumer- 
able magazine articles and texts on criminology. 

Fifty years of agitation by labor and manufacturers finally 
brought passage by Congress of the Hawes-Cooper Act which 
became effective just one year ago. This federal statute, 
modeled after the Wilson Intoxicating Liquor Act, was de- 
signed to divest prison-made goods of their interstate char- 
acter and thus make it possible for the individual states to 
regulate and control the manufacture and sale of prison 
products. During the year in which the Hawes-Cooper Act 
has been effective there have been only a few minor prosecu- 
tions under the state statutes it was framed to implement. 
One of these is now on appeal and will probably reach the 
Supreme Court of the United States next October. But the 
Act has had a tremendous psychological effect upon those 
who formerly sold prison products in the open market. All 
the big distributors have refused to handle prison products, 
most of the prison con- 
tractors have walked out, 
and only in a.few of the 
states is any real attempt 
made to market prison 
products to anyone ex- 
cept farmers who pur- 
chase the binder-twine 
made in mid-western 
prisons. 

To the confusion and 
indecision caused by the 
Hawes-Cooper Act there 
have been added many 
problems arising from 
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the codification of industry. About a year ago when efforts 
were being made through NRA codes to outlaw the manu- 
facture and sale of prison-made merchandise, a group of 
prison officials drafted and the President approved a Prison 
Labor Compact of Fair Competition. At the same time he 
approved the compact the President appointed as his repre- 
sentatives on the Prison Labor Authority Sam A. Lewisohn, 
of New York, to represent industry, Thorsten Sellin to 
represent consumers, and Thomas A. Rickert to represent 
labor. The cornpact provided in essence that goods made in 
prison and offered on the open market should not be sold 
at less than current market prices and that whenever a con- 
tractor operated in prison the state should receive for the 
labor of its prisoners an amount equivalent in value to the 
overhead and labor necessarily paid by competing private in- 
dustry. Although everyone familiar with the situation admits 
that the compact has effectively prevented the sale of prison- 
made goods in such manner or at such prices as to depress 
the standards of private industry and free labor, vigorous ob- 
jections continued to the sale of prison-made goods on the 
open market. 


AL HE principal objectors were the members of the Cotton 
Garment Industry and the Cordage Institute. For some 
years the chief prison products have been men’s work clothes 
and binder-twine. The former were made under the contract- 
labor system and the latter was made by the state itself and 
sold mostly to farmers within its own boundaries. The fight 
became so intense within the cotton-garment industry and 
the advantages of using prison labor so insignificant that four 
of the biggest prison contractors agreed to abandon their 
prison factories and walked out leaving the prisoners in idle- 
ness and prison administrators without a substitute. A few 
of them have installed or leased machinery of their own and 
have continued fitfully to try to overcome the handicaps 
placed in their path by organized pressure groups. The real 
situation, however, can be readily grasped when it is realized 
that a year ago about 19,500 prisoners were engaged in the 
cotton-garment industry while on March 1, 1935, only 2543 
had employment in this line. It is also extremely interesting 
to know that throwing upwards of 18,000 prisoners out of 
work has not increased employment in the Cotton Garment 
Industry. Along in October the NRA found there had been 
no substantial reemployment in this subdivision of the needle 
industry and ordered a reduction of working hours from 40 
to 36. This order was bitterly contested by the industry 
which claimed they could not reduce hours and increase costs 
due to the growing amount of competition from prison labor. 
An injunction was sought from the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court to restrain federal officials from prosecuting 
those who violated the order and to make a mandatory order 
forbidding the issuance by NRA authorities of the Blue 
Eagle Prison Compact label. The Court found that prison 
competition had decidedly decreased, that great effort was 
being made to bring about fair competition from prison 
labor, and refused to rule that the compact label be not 
issued. In denying the injunction Judge Adkins also indi- 
cated that he was convinced there had been little reemploy- 
ment in the cotton-garment industry. Technological improve- 
ments in the needle trades have been so rapid that ashortening 
of hours has brought little or no relief to the worker. When 
labor costs were low there was little need for improving 
methods and equipment, but when hours were shortened and 
wages increased the manufacturers called in the efficiency 
experts, rearranged their plants on the so-called unit system, 
and purchased high-speed equipment, Within a year’s time 
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operating speeds have been increased from 3000 to 5000 
stitches per minute, new high-speed double and triple needle 
machines have been perfected and straight-line production 
systems installed. The greedy machines have swallowed the 
jobs formerly allocated to prisoners. 

The manufacture of binder-twine in state-owned prison 
shops has continued although there has been about a 25 per- 
cent decrease in prison production due to shorter hours. 
Prices have been fairly stable and commercial costs given 
reasonable protection. But never before in the history of 
American penology has there been so much enforced idleness 
in prison. No suitable substitute has been found for the con- 
tract-labor system. The so-called state-use plan has not been 
effective because there have been no monies in state treasuries 
to install machinery and equipment to make articles needed by 
the state and opposition has prevented the orderly development 
of plans to make in prison the things the state buys. Prisoners 
have been taken off road construction because federal-aid 
funds are not available on any project which uses prison 
labor. The building trades have been most vociferous in 
opposing the use of prison labor even on the construction of 
the buildings in which the prisoners are themselves housed. 
The PWA cannot allot funds for use on any project which 
uses convict labor and so the amazing spectacle has been pre- © 
sented of prisoners sitting in the yard watching free workers 
repair or construct the cell blocks in which they live. 

Old Man Depression has certainly hit the prisons a terrible 
wallop. He’s given a staggering blow to free industry of 
course by knocking perhaps 30 percent of the workers out 
of a job but he has also knocked at least 80 percent of the 
prisoners in penitentiaries and reformatories out of any real, 
constructive, industrial occupation. It is true, of course, that 
ingenious wardens are finding means of occupying a sizable 
portion of their prisoners on “maintenance’”—peeling pota- 
toes, scrubbing floors, drill details and the like. For instance, 
one man “maintains” an electric motor which requires, at 
most, a shot of oil once a day; another has the job of keeping 
the salt shakers in an absolute straight line down the rows 
of mess tables. It is surprising how many men can be kept 
superficially occupied “taking in their own wash”. 


AD as this situation is, it is much worse in the jails and 
the institutions, ironically called, workhouses. Out of 
the approximately 3000 lock-ups, jails, and workhouses in 
this country there are just six where there is any semblance 
of a constructive employment program. All in all, American 
prisons, jails, chain-gangs, workhouses, lock-ups and other 
places of detention take upwards of 400,000 men and women 
out of the competitive labor field, lock them up for a while 
and then turn them loose again handicapped not only by 
their prison record but by an industrial atrophy which makes 
most of them unemployable. 

In Kentucky the prisoners play a makeshift game of pool 
in the old shop buildings; in Oklahoma the young men in the 
reformatory are disciplined if they carry at one time more 
than two small rocks from the pile to the crusher; in Iowa 
the prisoners are enlarging the yard by pecking endlessly 
away with hand tools at a limestone bank 150 feet high; 
in Ohio 500 men must sit all day long on benches in the idle 
house; in Pennsylvania two thirds of the inmates are idle and 
the only relief to an intolerable day is through expanding 
exercise and recreation; in Virginia the road-camp system is 
endangered; in West Virginia 700 prisoners were taken off 
road construction to mill around a yard already overcrowded 
with idle men. And so goes the long-dreary record of prison 
slothfulness, 
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i The harassed prison administrator does not know where 
to turn. He understands the background of the riots at Canon 
— City (Col.,) Auburn, Cherry Hill (Pa.,) Leavenworth and 
' the holocaust at Columbus, and does everything possible to 
; reduce the idleness which he knows breeds only despair, 
: perversion and industrial incompetency among the pent-up 
| f groups in his custody, some of whom are hopeful, some un- 
; regenerate. Surveys of vocational-training possibilities have 
shown him that only about 12 percent of his men can be 
occupied in trade schools. All of the others are already 
equipped with a trade, are rooted in rural communities where 
they can do only farming or common labor, are serving too 
_ short a sentence to make an attempt at trade training worth 
_ while, or are so handicapped mentally or physicially that they 
cannot possibly learn a skilled vocation. After all there are 
relatively few jobs which require formal training other than 
“on the job” training by foremen. Moreover, the prison man 
asks why should he spend his limited appropriations teaching 
men trades in which they cannot possibly find employment, 


or from which they are barred by craft rules, 

If there is no alternative to useless dawdling, no method 
of habituating prisoners to useful work, then we may as well 
despair of reforming the prisoner and admit he will return 
to crime as the only practical way of existing. A way out, 
however, has recently been suggested which has the merit 
at least of being bold and forthright. The NRA, beset by the 
manufacturers on the one hand, and on the other by those 
prison administrators who said their states could not and 
would not continue to maintain prisoners in idleness, ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of the Hon. Joseph N. Ulman, 
W. Jett Lauck, and Frank Tannenbaum to investigate the 
problem. While this committee found that the Prison Labor 
Compact had been honestly and conscientiously administered, 
it concluded, nevertheless, that the only permanent solution 
to the prison-labor problem would be found in the universal 
adoption of a real state-use system—the manufacture of goods 
in prison only for state, county and other tax-supported insti- 
tutions and agencies. It recognized that the states did not 
have the funds or the personnel to put this system into opera- 


saying to complaining relief recipients, “I agree with 

you, but I can’t do anything about it.” Relief workers, 
from executive directors down, have been, and are, carrying 
out rules, instructions and policies which have been formu- 
lated by somebody higher up, and the clients have to take the 
- result—and like it. This procedure wherein a staff executes 
the rulings of a board is, of course, necessary in order to pro- 
vide an orderly and efficient administration of relief. 

But what have these methods developed in this nation of 
the people, by the people, and for the people? They have de- 
veloped a class composed of millions of the aforementioned 
_ people (whom the government is of, by, and for) economically 
and socially no better than chattel slaves—millions of free 
people who are told what they must eat and wear and drink 
(they kick over the traces here occasionally) and where they 
shall live, and what kind of work—if any—they shall do, 
regardless of training or desire. These methods have developed 
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tion immediately and, therefore, reco 
government through the PWA set aside $50 million for the 
purpose, and that during the transitional period the FERA 
absorb at least part of the prison products. It also demanded 
a closed and protected state-market for the prison products 
with no exceptions either in road building, manufacture of 
school furniture, printing, or in any other of the fields which 
have heretofore been barred to the prisoner, through dis- 
criminatory legislation obtained by interested groups. 

The proposal that the states adopt adequate state-use laws 
and limit the sale of prison products on the open market in 
return for federal aid in setting up state-use industries and 
a broad program of vocational education and welfare work 
in prisons, has been generally accepted by the prison leaders 
of the country. The Ulman plan has its drawbacks of course, 
and may seem Utopian to practical men who do not believe 
Uncle Sam is a Santa Claus, who know that the battle 
against prison labor will not disappear as soon as the states 
stop selling in the open market and who realize the almost 
insurmountable obstacles to operating a number of small 
industries with the character of labor available in the prison 
in competition with large-scale specialized industries manned 
with skilful, intelligent, and ambitious free men. But the 
Ulman report does point a way out and does give the warden 
and the prisoner some hope. 

The reply of the Prison Labor Authority to the Ulman 
report, which was prepared by Thornsten Sellin, Col. John 
J. Hannan and Stephen B. Hunter, urged the immediate 
formation of a government corporation with a modest capital 
to carry out the recommendations, do the research work con- 
nected with the program and prepare the necessary legisla- 
tion. The whole matter is now pending before the NRA, the 
FERA, and other government agencies and officials con- 
cerned. It looks as though there was a real possibility that 
some action would be taken to bring about a constructive 
solution. Unless some such scheme is effectuated the guerilla 
warfare which has heretofore marked this problem will again 
break forth with inevitably disastrous repercussions on the 
social order. 


Behind the Pressure Groups 


By EDGAR HARE, JR. 


Assistant Executive Director, Emergency Relief Board, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


a situation which makes 1776 look like Utopia—they have 
developed in its worst manifestation, in our much vaunted 
democracy, an unspeakable tyranny—regimentation without 
representation. 

This regimentation which I refer to is not the meaningless 
scare word used by big business and finance and other reac- 
tionaries to characterize the social accomplishments, real or 
imagined, of the New Deal. Nor is it the regimentation into 
which industry drives its armies of low-wage workers, con- 
trolling time, actions, homes, and even spending. No,—it’s 
worse. It is a regimentation of disinherited men, a strict, 
despotic control over the lives of millions whose cherished 
semblance of independence has been lost and whose very bread 
and butter depends on obedience and conformity. 

Relief is a tyranny not only because of its pitiful inade- 
quacy, but more truly because it is a we to them proposition 
(or they to us if you happen to be on the receiving end) en- 
tirely divorced from the democratic principle of self-rule, In 
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spite of any theorizing or rationalizing to the contrary, the re- 
lief clients have been segregated into a separate class, and as a 
class disinherited. Administration of relief is not a democratic 
process in which the governed make their own rules or even 
have a voice in the making of the rules. No law, no statute, 
no regulation so much affects the life or well-being of a re- 
lief client as the policies of the state and local relief boards 
under which he lives; and in the formulating and executing 
of these policies the relief client is the one person who has no 
voice. The lawyer, the banker, the politician, the club woman 
and a few other solid citizens sit on the boards, and the client 
takes the consequences. In general, the members of the relief 
boards have a distinct (although not usually admitted) su- 
perior class feeling; they have fantastic, if any, ideas concern- 
ing the reason for unemployment relief; they know nothing 
of the day-by-day problems of unemployed persons; and they 
have the most amazing theories on how little per week it takes 
to support a family. 

The philosophy behind relief giving—the philosophy estab- 
lished by these boards—is that since the unemployed have to 
be kept, they should be kept at an absolute minimum. If they 
won’t work they don’t deserve a decent living. It is peculiar, 
but true, that many board members fail, even now, to recog- 
nize the fact that people can’t get work. As in ancient Rome, 
our rulers seem to believe in the soothing powers of bread and 
circuses—minus the circuses. 

Obviously all relief boards and their personnel do not have 
this attitude, but the relief client is justified if, instead of 
thanking God for that, he clamors loud and long against 
those which do, and raises his voice, and mayhap fist, in a 
demand to have his own say in his own affairs. 

No one will deny that in a short-time emergency, when 
quick and decisive action is needed, somebody must step in, 
grab the reins and guide the team until the danger is past. 
In such an emergency inadequacy of relief is almost inevitable 
and arbitrary regulations are necessary, and the recipients 
might well thank fortune that somebody came to their rescue. 
But surely only the blind, the deluded, and the ultra-con- 
servative can still look on unemployment relief as an ‘‘emer- 
gency.” The emergency has long since passed and our concern 
now must be for those vast numbers who will never be able 
to find another job. 

- A mob can’t think in an emergency, and democratic control 
is voluntarily relinquished, but when the shock is over and 
years have dragged by there is no excuse for continuing a 
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dictatorial or oligarchic tyranny over some 17 million people 
possessed of the democratic tradition. To argue that the relief 
clients guide their own destiny through participation in our 
representative government is to talk through one’s hat, as well 
as up one’s sleeve, Even if we disregard the maneuverings of 
the political machines, we have, in the relief situation, an extra- 
curricular activity in our national life—a separate govern- 
ment controlling the lives of a distinct and marked group—a 
government and control from which the more fortunate are 
free, and in which the less fortunate, although bowing to its 
decrees, have no voice. As much as any act in our history this 
is an offense against American tradition and American 
institutions. 

Although, fortunately or unfortunately, many of the un- 
employed docilely accept their situation, there is no lack of 
evidence that large numbers of them want to have a voice in 
the formulation and execution of policies which so vitally 
concern them. No city, and no district where there is a relief 
load of any size, is without its pressure group or groups. 
Unemployed councils cover the land. And no matter by whom 
composed or by whom organized—whether by labor unions, 
local individuals, national agitators, Communists, or what- 
not—the formation and activities of these groups indicate, 
above all, and in spite of any other consideration, that the 
disinherited unemployed of the land are crying for their birth- 
right—representation in governing their own lives and 
destinies. 

That the activities of the pressure groups are often misdi- 
rected, that their requests and threats are often more annoy- 
ing than intelligent, can not be denied. The local group goes 
to the local supervisor or director because of his accessibility. 
It rarely gets to the responsible board or to the state adminis- 
tration. It makes demands of the local administrator, and, not 
understanding his inability to accede, even if he should so 
desire, it makes its threats. Usually the demand is refused 
and the group quiets down, only to try again later on. 

It is hard to see anything but simple justice in allowing 
these people the privilege to which their heritage entitles 
them—a voice in their own affairs. This they should have, 
and although relief at the very best will be always a regi- 
mented tyranny, the stigma would be less offensive if those 
forced to receive it were given fair representation on the 
relief boards which rule their lives. They know their prob- 
lems, they know their needs as no one else can know them, 
and few will deny their right to speak in their own behalf. 


Police and Strikes 


By DONALD C. STONE 


Consulting and Research Division, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


HE police are in a tight spot in any strike. No matter 
how honestly and impartially laws are administered, 
somebody involved in the dispute will hold that dis- 
crimination or injustice is shown. To labor, it is a struggle 
for existence, for the right to organize, for improved working 
and living conditions. To the employer, it is a fight to employ 
labor freely, to preserve property, and to preserve profits. 
These are basic struggles for both groups. Too often nothing 
the opponent does is honorable or just or fair. A strike in its 
very nature is fraught with emotion on both sides, 
Yet we place the police in the midst of these conflicting 


interests and passions and are apt to censure them regardless 
of what they do. True the police are not always:as judicial 
in their attitude as they might be, but if the community has 
not habitually insisted on equal treatment under its laws 
for all citizens regardless of color, nationality or position, 
should the police be expected during a strike to rise above 
the community’s standards? A long experience in watch- 
ing and evaluating the handling of strikes—particularly a 
number of recent ones—has led me to formulate certain 
positive conclusions as to how strikes should—and should 
not—be handled. 
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The duty of the police in a strike should be merely the 
preservation of order and the protection of property and per- 
sons from violence—employes, employers, or the oft-forgotten 
public. The police should not be arbitrators. The job of pro- 
viding machinery for the just settlement of industrial disputes 
is one which belongs to government as a whole, not to its law- 
enforcement arm. However the police must effect orderly com- 
promises covering the methods employed by each side, not the 
issues of the strike. They should be an impartial agency to 
see that no criminal acts are committed. 

Often, however, the police, having a common social back- 
ground with the strikers, sympathize with the latter to such 
an extent that they fail to preserve the lawful rights of em- 
ployers and the public. Governments, on the other hand, too 
often identifying employer interests with public interest, take 
_ the attitude that strikes and picketing are illegal, attempting 
_ to stop rather than to regulate them. Peaceful meetings are 
broken up; free speech prevented. Perhaps this is natural, for 
governmental officials are drawn largely from the same class 
as the employers or all too frequently have been subjected to 
political domination by the employer class. The basic remedy 
for this condition is a professional civil service, with admin- 
istration divorced from any class interest or politics. If labor 
wants a square deal from the police, the only way to get it 
is to establish clean, efficient city government, county govern- 
ment, state government, national government. 
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Ay nN a strike occurs, the mayor, city manager, or chief 

of police, if wise, will call in the leaders of the strike 
and discuss with them freely and frankly the problems of law 
enforcement that may arise. He will persuade them that it 
is to their interest and to the public interest to prevent dis- 
order. He will discuss their rights and responsibilities with 
them and work out plans for assuring the preservation of 
both. He will keep an open door so that the strike leaders will 
come to him continually during the strike to discuss their 
problems. 

The public administrator will also lay down rules for the 
employers. He will tell them that no thugs or industrial de- 
__ tectives will be allowed. He will forbid any company guard 
' or agent of the company to operate outside of company prop- 
erty. He will explain the civil rights of the strikers as well 
as of the employers to have their property protected. He will 
bring both strike leaders and employers together to establish 
rules of the game, covering picketing, carrying weapons, mak- 
ing threats, and so forth. He will act at once, not waiting 
until someone has thrown a brick through a factory window, 
or called another a “‘thus-and-so communist,” until passions 
have been so aroused that strikers and employers will 
only communicate by using words not acceptable to polite 
society. 

A study of the “hunger marches” on Washington illustrate 
the results of good and bad policing which can be applied to 
strikes. In those cities where ‘marchers were forbidden to 
hold meetings, denied freedom of speech, or driven out of 
town, disorders occurred. No trouble occurred in cities where 
provision was made for the marchers to hold public meetings, 
and where they were told they would be welcome so long 
as they did not create a disturbance, 

We in this country have not learned that the best way to 
‘stop revolutions or satisfy a militant group is to encourage 
them to release their energy in terms of words. If strikers 
are denied their right of assemblage or of free speech, trouble 
is certain to follow. In this connection I am reminded of 
- the story told of a London “Bobby” on duty at Hyde Park 
_ where a group of strikers and hangers-on were listening to 
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an inflammatory speaker advocating revolution. Finally as 
the increasing crowd disrupted the traffic, the policeman in- 
terfered saying that it would be all right for them to have 
their revolution, but would they kindly step over to the side 
a bit and let the traffic go by. 

While I am fully aware that certain individuals, some of 
whom get themselves identified as leaders of labor organiza- 
tions, seem to have but one objective—to cause trouble— 
even in such cases the remedy lies neither in suppression nor 
brutality. Persecution breeds martyrs, whether it be of radi- 
cals or conservatives, laborers or capitalists, strikers or em- 
ployers. The remedy lies in giving added opportunity for free 
meeting and speech—as some police forces have learned. 


AGE police rules and regulations that I have seen are woe- 
; fully deficient in definite strike provisions. Often trouble 
starts by some thoughtless act of a well-meaning but un- 
trained police rookie. Therefore a definite policy should 
be adopted with regard to matters affecting public order such 
as parades, picketing, demonstrations, public meetings, and 
assemblages. It should include the establishment of designated 
places where labor leaders, communists, butchers, bakers, and 
candlestick makers can talk on any subject at any time to any 
one who will listen. With this philosophy of civil liberty 
enacted into law and rigorously enforced, disorder will not 
likely develop during strikes. 

Police authority should not be granted to any person or 
organization other than regular, trained policemen. Vigil- 
antes have invariably ended in breaking the very laws which 
they have been organized to uphold. Troops should be used 
only in extreme emergency, when a show of force is necessary 
to bring the situation in hand. Force or threat of force should 
not be employed as long as the strike is conducted peacefully. 
Then it should be shown with weight sufficient to make re- 
sistance appear useless. 

So much for the city. In rural areas in most states strikers 
are not as likely to secure just treatment as in urban areas. 
That is because we rely for police protection upon the sheriff 
—an antiquated office abolished in England a century ago. 
The sheriff system can never give real police protection. The 
office is necessarily political, the sheriff and his deputies un- 
trained, distinctly non-professional, usually changing with 
each election. 

A few states have established competent, well-trained 
police forces which give protection to citizens and property 
beyond city limits. Except perhaps for a few unfortunate 
occurrences years ago, the record of these state police forces 
has been splendid. In the light of the bad treatment strikers 
have received under the sheriff-deputy system and under the 
company-guard system, it is difficult to understand why or- 
ganized labor in some states has opposed establishment of 
a trained, professional state police. If city police are needed, 
so are state police. 


aL: O summarize: What is needed in the last analysis are new 
community attitudes as well as better police organiza- 
tion and methods. Good policing goes with clean government. 
Honest, efficient non-partisan governments have very little 
trouble in case of strikes, because all parties get a square 
deal. In such governments we find administrative officials 
more intelligent and better trained. Politics and patronage 
have been eliminated from police administration. Solve the 
problem of good government and you have answered the 
question how citizens in general and labor in particular can 
secure impartial treatment during strikes with full observance 
of civil liberties on both sides. 


The Federal Transient Program 


By C. M. BOOKMAN 


Executive Vice-Chairman, Cincinnati Community Chest 


ITH Congress in session and the whole relief pro- 

gram facing reorientation if not reorganization there 

comes from an unusual committee an unusual book 
to give light and leading on an old social problem intensi- 
fied by the depression. The problem is that of the transi- 
ent; the book is the Federal Transient Program: An Evalua- 
tive Survey, by Ellery F. Reed, Ph.D. (Cloth $1, paper 75 
cents postpaid of The Survey.) It is the report of a study, 
financed by Tracy W. McGregor and directed by Mr. Reed, 
which was made last summer by the Committee on Care of 
Transient and Homeless, a group of some twenty able, experi- 
enced and busy people, under the chairmanship of Dr. Ellen 
C. Potter of New Jersey, representing unofficially a number 
of national social agencies. The conviction and leadership of 
this committee had much to do with getting service for 
transients into the federal-relief program and its study and 
hard work have greatly influenced the pattern of that service. 

The problem of the transient although greatly augmented 
by the depression is far from new, and our past treatment of 
it is little to our credit. Our settlement laws, have made the 
person away from his place of residence or without legal 
residence ineligible for public relief, and local communities 
have, until recently, applied to him the harshest treatment 
meted out to any unfortunate, with the possible exception of 
the inmate of a penal institution. The tragedy was intensified 
by the depression because so many capable, honest men, foot- 
loose young people and whole families were practically driven 
from home by the ravages of unemployment. Before the days 
of the FERA, it was estimated that probably a million and 
a half homeless persons were adrift in this country. This 
whole situation is authoritatively portrayed in the report. 

It seems probable that the general program of the FERA 
had the effect of greatly reducing the number of transients. 
One of the oldest facts of human history is that vigorous 
peoples threatened with starvation migrate, and this was vir- 
tually the situation in many communities before the FERA. 
Incidentally this sociological fact supports the principle of 
federal as well as state and local responsibility for relief, not 
only for transients and local homeless persons, but for local 
dependent families. That relief is not merely a local concern 
many of our cities know from the large number of dependents 
that drift in from backward areas where there is no provision 
for the destitute. 

Among the transients of the depression are people of excel- 
lent social history, work record and general background. Con- 
trary to general impression most of them are seeking work. 
They are successors of the pioneers of earlier depressions who, 
being hard pressed, left their former communities and with 
their slender belongings made their way westward to virgin 
territory. The old frontiers have disappeared and conse- 
quently the more recent transients, while equally courageous 
in many instances, find it far more difficult and complicated 
to locate new places in which to settle and make a living. The 
number, composition and character of the transient group 
during the depression is well set forth in the report. 

Evaluation of social-work programs always presents great 
difficulties, but in the case of the federal transient program 
the problem was especially formidable. The program was a 
composite of a number of different forms of social work, 
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including case work, institutional care, medical service, edu- 
cation and recreation. It was developed under a great range 
of conditions all the way from small centers in sparsely settled 
western states to great metropolitan centers. There were no 
norms or standards of comparison except those built up by 
scattered private agencies such as the Travelers Aid and the 
family-welfare societies in a few cities, and an occasional mis- 
sion or shelter, This limited experience was studied and codi- 
fied in a manual of standards prepared and published by the 
Committee in the spring of 1933 and again in revised form 
in the spring of 1934. With these manuals, plus the general 
experience and training of the field workers and the Commit- 
tee as a background, this evaluation of a great federal pro- 
gram with its economic and social, as well as its human 
aspects, was undertaken. 

The summary of findings, while indicating much room for 
improvement, presents the program as one of the noteworthy 
achievements in the annals of social work. Credit is given by 
Mr. Reed to the Committee for originally drawing the plans 
and setting standards for a national program and to the per- 
sonnel of the FERA from its officials in Washington to the 
humblest local staff member. If it had not been for such 
enthusiastic and devoted efforts, particularly on the part of 
some of the leaders, there would have been no such national 
recognition and approximation of standards as was found by 
the survey. It was only because the program was made a 
national responsibility, both as to standards of service and the 
ear-marking of funds that it achieved such notable success. 
The study indicates the need of simplification and elasticity 
of state administration in relation to local communities, but 
stresses the importance of national standards of service and 


personnel. 


Bie ie recommendations emphasize preventive measures in 
the local communities to avoid the restlessness and 
frustration of youth engendered by present economic condi- 
tions. Special attention, says the Committee, should be given 
to “increased educational, vocational, life guidance, recrea- 
tional, and cultural activities” on the part of both public and 
private agencies. State and local relief administrations should 
be constantly reminded of the effect of inadequate relief on 
the solidarity of the family group. Public-employment services 
should supply accurate information as to the state of the 
job market in all sections of the country to persons who con- 
template leaving home in search of work. 

The importance of individualization and classification of 
transients, and the service of well-trained case workers is 
emphasized throughout the study. ‘The chapter on case work 
reveals how great an influence case workers, although inade- 
quate in number and in training, have had on the spirit and 
effectiveness of the whole program. 

In respect to housing the report questions the assumption 


that good mass care is cheaper than individualized care and © 


suggests that further study be undertaken keeping in mind 
the long-time social costs and overhead, as well as the im- 
mediate material costs. The Committee believes that the use 
of congregate shelters has been overdone and that the use 
of private quarters, specialized camps and “club” or group 
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accommodations under competent direction should be ex- 
tended for selected individuals. 
The same considerations apply to feeding. The study 
recommends a differentiation of treatment which would pre- 
serve the self-respect and personality of the individual clients, 
giving some individuals assignments to restaurants or to con- 
genial group-eating arrangements within the shelter, or to 
outside boarding houses under competent supervision. 
; The Committee deplores the federal policy which throws 
the burden of hospital care of non-residents upon local com- 
munities and the resulting subterfuges resorted to in the at- 
tempt to meet the demands of humanity in caring for transi- 
ents suffering from sickness or accident. It recommends a 
more constructive and preventive medical program rather 
than one limited, as at present, to the treatment of emergen- 
cies and the prevention of contagion. 

All transients able to work should, the Committee believes, 
be provided with opportunities on special projects developed 
by states and the federal government apart from competition 
with local groups on local projects. Cash wages at regular 
rates should be paid which would allow the clients to pro- 
vide their own meals, shelter, clothing, and so on, wherever 
they may choose to secure them. The Committee says: 


Vocational aptitudes and considerations of rehabilitation 
should govern the assignment of men to projects. The manage- 
ment of men on work projects should be governed by the best 
standards of group work, so that the men may find interest, 
pride and self-respect in their work, rather than performing it 
from motives of fear or compulsion. 


Boys and youths should be retained under the transient 
program only until constructive projects can be set up under 
other jurisdictions, whether federal, state or local. Youth 
camps, work-shops, schools, recreational projects or other fa- 
cilities, the Committee declares, should be provided, but en- 
tirely outside the transient set-up. There is great need for 
more adequate provision for Negro transients, embodying 
federal standards of care. For derelicts and men whose con- 
tinuous record proves them unwilling to fit in to work 
policies, but who are still able to do some work, custodial 
care, a compulsory work program and rehabilitative treat- 
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ment is needed. The laws and ordinances relating to vagrancy 
should be modified and clarified to meet this problem. 

The study reveals certain serious problems of administra- 
tion as yet unsolved, calling for study on the part of the 
FERA of administrative relations, financial control, central- 
ized purchasing, supervisory processes and so on. There is 
need too for better interpretation of the transient program 
to social workers and to communities if cooperation is to be 
assured, and for further study of its recreational, educational 
and group-work aspects and of the desires and attitudes of 
the men relative to voluntary religious exercises. To these 
and other proposals the attention of universities, foundations 
and other appropriate research bodies is invited. 


The outstanding recommendation of the entire study is 
that the transient program be developed as a permanent 
federal responsibility under a federal welfare department, 
and that the local homeless be included under the same ad- 
ministration so that the tendency of most communities to low 
standards of care and relief for this latter group will not 
result in sending more people on the road. It is with the hope 
and expectation that the federal government will continue 
its special care and responsibility for these groups that the 
recommendations have outlined a broadly constructive social 
program for the future. 


Not only social workers and members of the staffs of the 
Transient Bureaus, but citizens generally and more especially 
congressmen should become acquainted with the facts set 
forth in this survey. The old theory of complete local re- 
sponsibility for relief is outgrown and dangerous. Especially 
is this true of transients, and only to a less degree of the 
local homeless groups, which constantly recruit the ranks of 
the wanderers. Local communities can never be counted upon 
to supply adequate care for strangers. Local, unattached, 
homeless persons also have suffered neglect because of the 
greater interest which naturally attaches to dependent fami- 
lies. The entire transient program will probably disappear 
and the old punitive, anti-social treatment of transients, in- 
cluding many who are mere boys, will return again unless 
Congress recognizes this problem and provides a permanent 
program for treating it. 


Relief Costs—How Much Is Too Much? 


By WILLIAM HABER 
Administrator, State Emergency Relief Commission of Michigan 


istering relief, with taxpayers critical and social workers 

confused, no one has asked, let alone answered, the ob- 

vious question, what are reasonable administrative costs. We 

_ know that costs run from 8 percent in some places to 20 per- 

cent in others and that the former may represent much more 

_ effective administration than the latter. But there is no agreed 

basis of comparison and perhaps there cannot be, given the 

fact that each administrative unit has its own problems, some 
simple, some complex. 

The general tax-paying public is doubtful, when not ac- 
tually critical, of the overhead of relief because it has no 
tradition or experience of relief as big business dealing with 
perhaps an eighth of the population and expending enormous 
amounts of public money. Yet it wants to know what is done 
with that money. To give it this information, as well as to 
safeguard the huge sums involved, calls for accounting, re- 
search and statistical organization and a wilderness of face- 


I N all the back and forth discussion of the cost of admin- 


sheets, financial-record forms, grocery-order forms, time 
sheets, payroll reports, purchase vouchers and so on ad lib. 
All of these call for people and paper and pencils, all of which 
cost money. 


It is open to question if much of the work in connection 
with distributing relief should properly be charged as admin- 
istrative expense. Every state and most counties have a re- 
search department to get necessary information about people 
on relief, much of which is not immediately pertinent to 
granting relief, but is fundamentally necessary for long-time 
planning. The state relief organization administers the 
FERA rural rehabilitation program, employing workers to 
search out those relief ricipients in the rural areas who may, 
with a small expenditure, become self-supporting. The FERA 
work program, employing probably 30 percent of the families 
on relief, requires architectural and engineering assistance, 
special payroll forms and supervisory labor. In Michigan 
the State Emergency Relief Administration directs a large 
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program of work relief in education, employing hundreds of 
teachers for adult classes, and assisting thousands of students 
in colleges and universities, all of which requires personnel 
in the state and county offices. 

Are these various projects relief operations, strictly speak- 
ing? Should the cost of planning them and keeping the neces- 
sary records be charged up to the administrative expense of 
relief? These questions are pertinent, for it is difficult to 
compare the administrative cost of relief in one state with 
that of another unless the scope of the program and the 
items to be included and excluded are agreed upon in 
advance, 

In this connection the administrative experience of Michi- 
gan may or may not be typical. The ERA employs 5540 per- 
sons. Less than 300 of them are on the state staff. The others 
are administrators, assistants, case workers, investigators, 
supervisors, work-division directors, engineers, timekeepers, 
stenographers, and clerks on the staffs of the various county 
offices. Of these 5540 persons, only 1491 are actually engaged 
in the social-service department as case workers, supervisors 
and family investigators, and their salaries represent only 2 
percent of the total relief expenditures for the month of 
January. If one adds the clerical and stenographic help re- 
quired by these social workers, probably less than 5 percent 
of the relief cost in Michigan goes for administration. How- 
ever, the actual cost for January was 8.6 percent. The differ- 
ence is accounted for by the large number of indispensable 
tasks outside of actual relief-giving which the administra- 
tion is called upon to do. No one suggests that these 
activities be dropped. It is recognized that they are essen- 
tial particularly to the analysis of our problem and the 
planning of an adequate program. But they do bring into 
the picture of total costs elements that confuse the public. 

On the basis of our case load, the number of employes in 
Michigan does not seem excessive; certainly not in the social- 
service end of the work, for in half our counties, I regret 
to say, the case load runs from 175 to 300. No one doubts 
that this is a ridiculous situation and that the wise procedure 
would be to increase administrative expense rather than de- 
crease it, thus insuring more thorough investigation. There 
is no justification either for the popular idea that relief 
workers are paid too much. The truth is, they are paid too 
little. Of the 5000 employes of the county administrations in 
Michigan, 71 percent receive less than $100 per month and 
less than a dozen receive $250 or more. What private busi- 
ness which must render careful accounting of vast sums would 
approve such low compensation ? 

If we are to deal intelligently with criticism the important 
thing to do is to find out first what items are essential in the 
administration of relief. Applications must be investigated, a 
record must be kept, a complete accounting of funds must be 
maintained, and certainly the need for some elementary case 
work is indicated. These things are necessary. It takes so 
many people and so much money to do this job well. Popular 
outcry to the contrary, it would be unintelligent to make 
ruthless and unreasoning cuts in personnel which will cripple 
the service and only result in larger costs in the long run. 
We need to find answers to the questions that are pressing 
for solution. What do we wish to accomplish in relief ad- 
ministration? How many men and women employes are 
necessary to that end? How many families should a case 
worker have on his list? We need to answer also whether 
we wish any case work at all, or whether the kind of 
case work we do should be simplified materially. for 
unemployment relief. If such simplification were effected, 
we could dispense with a large number of clerical work- 
ers and typists and cut down the minutiae of record keep- 
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ing. But are we sure that the desired end result would 
be served? 

The answers to these questions and not some momentary 
demand of a bewildered public or a politically inspired critic 
should determine what is the necessary cost of administration 
for emergency relief. 


Boys at the Turning Point 


WiCs DAY is a heavy day at the House of Detention of 

the Philadelphia Juvenile Court. Forty boys, picked up 
by the police over the weekend is an average grist for the 
preliminary hearing of the referees. Usually not more than 
ten are held for appearance in court. The rest go their way— 
their cases continued or dismissed. About a year ago the boys’ 
clubs and settlements of the city determined on an experi- 
ment in positive service to these boys who added up to some 
4000 in the course of a year, and whose brushes with the law 
ranged from “hopping a truck” to “breaking and entering 
and larceny from a standing freight car.” 

Under the auspices of a committee of the Council of Social 
Agencies, John T. Emlen, chairman, and with the coopera- 
tion of Judge Charles L. Brown of the juvenile court, a plan 
was formulated for establishing contacts between these boys 
and appropriate recreational agencies in their own neighbor- 
hoods. Robert C. Taber of the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Pennsylvania School of Social Work was appointed 
liaison officer to visit the boys on their discharge and to refer 
them to a club or settlement. While this arrangement was 
better than nothing it was obviously unsatisfactory. With a 
hundred or so new cases a month Mr. Taber could not see a 
boy more than once or twice, and the agencies were too 
understaffed to do much follow-up on their own account. 
Then came a windfall in the form of some thirty CWA men, 
hand-picked for their special aptitudes in this field, and as- 
signed to work with the twenty-seven cooperating agencies. 
With the end of CWA the assignments were happily con- 
tinued under the Works Division. These men not only visit 
the boys in their homes but are on the ground at the clubs to 
make it easy for them to find a place for themselves in group 
activities. This dual contact was found most valuable espe- 
cially in the early stages of relationship when the boys were 
uncertain of their ground and apt to drop out after a try or 
two at finding congenial interests. 

The report of the first eleven months of the experiment is 
significant not only for encouraging results but also for the 
spirit in which the project was evaluated and for the chal- 
lenge it holds to the agencies for the development of a pro- 
gram to attract and hold boys of widely divergent interests. 
During the period mentioned 1023 boys were introduced to 
the activities of recreational agencies. At the end of the period 
414 were counted as active cases; that is they were still in 
process of adjustment; 272 were rated as successful, that is 
they had joined a club and were giving no evidence of con- 
duct difficulties; 133 had moved away from their neighbor- 
hoods, had been referred to a more appropriate agency or 
for one good reason or another were no longer in the 
picture. Only 204 were counted as unsuccessful, that is 
definitely unresponsive, objecting to any kind of supervised 
activity and finding in the street the only adventure they 
would accept. 

The fact that many of the boys did not respond to clubs 
shows, says Mr. Taber, that a successful referral is more than 
a mechanical process. “Even with an understanding person 
to guide a boy the desire and decision to participate 
actively must be his own if a continuing relationship is to 
result.” : 


New Deals 


for Nurses 


I. In Public Health 
By DOROTHY DEMING, R.N. 


Assistant Director, National Organization for Public Health Nursing 


sat at her desk on a November morning in 1933, work- 

ing on her monthly report for the State Health Com- 
missioner: sixty-two counties in the state, twenty county 
nurses, fifty-two nurses in communities carrying on various 
phases of public-health nursing, two county nurses dropped 
for lack of funds, six private agencies cutting program be- 
cause of failures in community-chest drives, population of 
state showing 2 percent increase in last four years, no decrease 
in maternal mortality rate and a slight increase in the inci- 
dence of diphtheria, depression conditions rampant, and nurses’ 
time being taken from health promotion and turned into re- 
lief problems. What use to teach health to the hungry, un- 
clothed, unsheltered anxious people! What to do anyway! 

The telephone rang. The health officer. “Miss Mac- 
Donald, we have just had word from the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration in Washington and from the governor 
that funds for employing unemployed nurses are being made 
available to our state department, The state relief admin- 
istrator is assigning eighty nurses to you. Can you use them?” 

“Can I—what? O, Doctor! When will they come? Who 
will choose them? Have they had any experience? Can we 
assign them anywhere? Who will supervise them ? How much 
will they be paid? When can I a 

“Whoa! Better come up to my office and talk it over. 
They are coming tomorrow.” 

“Tomo——! I’ll be right up.” 

It was on almost as short notice as this that dozens of 
supervising nurses in states, counties and cities were made 
aware in November 1933 of the rising tide of nurse power 
made available to them through the interest of the FERA 
in putting unemployed women to work. 

Immediately the mails, offices, and telephones of the 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing—that 
center of information and advice for public-health nurses the 
country over—grew hot with activity. Calls for advice ask- 
ing for immediate prepaid replies flowed in. The staff met 
in knots, made decisions, sent out printing orders, telephoned 
to Washington, held conferences and out of it all more than 
3000 new jobs have developed for nurses in the public-health 
field, at least eight new visiting-nurse associations have 
started, and nursing for those on relief has been recognized 
by the government as a part of an adequate public-aid pro- 
gram. Last but not least, we have caught a glimpse of the 
potentialities of a really adequate public-health nursing ser- 
vice for the United States and hundreds of families have 
understood for the first time what the services of a public- 
health nurse mean to their comfort and well-being. 

Among the thrills of the past months has been the way 
in which many of the 3000 nurses on Emergency Relief 
Administration jobs have swung into this—to 80 percent of 
them—utterly new field of work. Young graduates are en- 
thusiastic, older nurses are fired with a desire to obtain 
special preparation for the field, and all are eagerly lapping 
up the staff educational programs which are being carefully 
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and regularly planned for them by state and city groups. 
Typical of these educational plans has been the work in 
Indiana and Florida. In Indiana 300 nurses have received 
formal instruction through regional institutes on all phases 
of public-health nursing, in Florida 259 nurses. 

Permanent services will quite likely grow out of some of 
these projects. Illinois already reports three, and in several 
instances the ERA nurses have become permanent members 
of regular staffs. The nurses are being assisted by the state 
departments and the NOPHWN to form citizens’ committees 
to support and perpetuate their work should federal support 
be decreased. 

Another promising development emerging from our “alpha- 
betical soup” is a growing tendency on the part of local 
public-health nursing services to plan together and with all 
other nursing groups for an adequate and complete com- 
munity-nursing service. The time may not be far distant in 
some cities when Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow’s dream of a really 
effective community-nursing bureau or council will be re- 
alized, where all types of nursing service may be coordinated 
to meet the needs of every pocketbook (see Survey Graphic, 
April 1934, p. 156, Nursing Shows the Way, by C.-E. A. 
Winslow. ) 


S° also we see rural areas—the neglected spots on our 

health map—being served as never before. The prospect 
opened by the proposed federal grants for rural health service 
should make every public-health nurse rejoice and every un- 
prepared nurse hasten to qualify herself for this most chal- 
lenging field. Hasty, superficial planning should be a thing 
of the past now, and it is hoped that the mistakes and dis- 
appointments which resulted inevitably from the emergent 
nature of the ERA activities will give place to sound, long- 
time measures for the future. 

As Miss MacDonald, a little grayer, a little thinner than 
she was on that November day a year and a half ago 
remarked: 

“Tt’s been the most strenuous year of my professional life, 
but I wouldn’t have missed it for the world. I have seen ser- 
vices born, raised and rushed into adolescence in sixteen short 
months! Of course, there have been moments when our whole 
program seemed sunk, days when the problems presented by 
unprepared nurses seemed insurmountable and places where 
they never will learn to build for the future, but wherever 
the recommendations of the NOPHN (approved by the 
FERA) have been in force, there we have seen worthwhile 
results, and I hope that in all future planning we will con- 
tinue to carry out at least three of those recommendations— 
that nurses be selected for this field, by a professional nursing 
group on the basis of their preparation and ability; that they 
be attached to an organized public-health-nursing service if 
there is one in the community; and that they be supervised 
by qualified public-health nurses. 

“Yes, it’s been a year! You don’t have to prod public- 
health nursing now. You’re lucky if you can keep it in sight!” 


Miss Bailey Goes Visiting 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


lugubrious whiskey tenor floated into the shelter for 

homeless men where Miss Bailey, taking a ’busman’s 
holiday from family relief, was acquiring a little first-hand 
information on what was, professionally speaking, none of 
her business. She had passed the singer as she came in. Back 
to the wall, he was celebrating the sweetness of Adeline, and 
he was still at it an hour later, with unabated vigor. Miss 
Bailey was too old a hand to think it necessary to curb the 
musical impulse of inebriated citizens but night was coming 
on, and what then of the singer, so obviously of the miserable 
genre, homeless. 

“That fellow? Oh, he’ll sing himself out before bed-time.” 
The director was an old hand, too. “He won’t make any 
trouble.” 

“You mean you'll take him in, in that condition?” Miss 
Bailey felt the tight-lipped mask of public opinion peeping 
over her shoulder. 

“But he’s perfectly harmless. We are here to keep these 
poor devils from freezing and starving and unless a man is 
so unmanageable that he is obnoxious to others it seems to 
me we have to do our job. We do not knowingly admit a 
drunken man to the dormitory. We'll shelter him, but he 
gets a bench, not a bed, If he’s in bad shape when he comes 
in we'll let a couple of volunteeers walk him around the 
block till the worst is over—then it’s Pine Ridge, the isola- 
tion room, for him the rest of the night. It’s only rarely 
that a man tunes up after he gets into the dormitory, and a 
little earnest protest usually quiets him. I recall only twice— 
and we've had a good many thousand men go through this 
place—when we’ve had to use strong-arm methods to get a 
man out of the dormitory and into Pine Ridge.” 

“But if you get fighting drunks, and I suppose you do, 
don’t they make trouble even in Pine Ridge?” 

“We don’t have so many, either singing or fighting. The 
kind of liquor these fellows get usually stops them before 
they get here. But if a man is persistently rambunctious, and 
won’t quiet down, we do what any lodging-house or hotel 
would do; we have him removed by the police. If he comes 
back sober the next night he gets his bed like anyone else.” 

Miss Bailey was thoughtful. She didn’t hold much with 
calling the police and she had heard some pretty hard stories. 

“T’ve heard that some shelters have a man at the receiving 
desk with a blackjack, and that he makes short work of un- 
ruly customers.” 

“Yes I’ve heard that one too,” the director nodded. “And 
I’ve heard some pretty tough ones about goings-on in home- 
relief offices, but I don’t believe all I hear. Maybe it’s true 
somewhere—but not in this shelter, An employe who as- 
saulted a man would be fired just as quick as you’d fire a 
girl investigator for slapping an exasperating client.” 

Miss Bailey still had a question. ‘‘I can see how an isola- 
tion room helps you manage the bad actors. But suppose you 
were running a shelter that had no such room. Would you 
simply put these men out to sober up in the gutter?” 

“That’s an academic question, lady, for under no circum- 
stances would I run a shelter that didn’t have an isolation 
room if I had to build it myself out of orange craites. I 


oh ) OU’RE the idol of my heart, sweet Adeline.” The 


wouldn’t run a drunkards’ home either. The man who turns 
up drunk night after night is not a candidate for a public 
shelter. But it seems to me that we can give a roof to the 
occasional harmless drunk without violating any great moral 
principle. I suppose that would scandalize some people, but 
they would be more scandalized if some poor devil froze to 
death in the gutter because we refused to take him in.” 

The street lights were shining through the rain as Miss 
Baily left the shelter. The whiskey tenor was still there, un- 
certainly eyeing the entrance. Behind her, she heard the di- 
rector’s voice, “Come on in out of the wet. Some hot supper’! 
fix you up all right. Here, fellows give this boy a hand into 
Pine Ridge.” 

Certain regulations of the Federal Transient Bureau, over- 
lapping local customs as they do when transients and local 
homeless are sheltered under one roof, have brought many 
new problems to public lodging-house management. Take the 
matter of work for instance. The usual local rule has re- 
quired that a man must do a certain amount of work around 
the place. If he wouldn’t work he didn’t eat and that was 
that. In shelters which the Federal Transient Bureau itself 
operates it may require thirty hours of work weekly from 
every man either in house services or on work projects out- 
side. For this he receives maintenance, clothing, and cash 
relief of a dollar a week. But this arrangement simply doesn’t 
work in the case of thousands of federal transients cared for 
by contract in locally operated shelters. The men balk at 
doing general chores at the bidding of those whom they re- 
gard rightly or wrongly as their landlords if not their ex- 
ploiters. 


“W E have no difficulties worth mentioning with men as- 

signed to household detail in our own shelters,” says a 
transient director in an eastern state. “They understand that 
they are working for themselves and for the common com- 
fort. But they have an entirely different attitude toward 
similar work in privately operated places. Reasonably or un- 
reasonably, they have the fixed idea that the private shelter 
profits at their expense and they resent it. This is one of the 
reasons why we do not require maintenance work where we 
are unable to control the conditions of work. Of course I 
know that where federal transients and local homeless, not 
paid for by public funds, are housed together this works out 
to one rule for one man and another for another. But the 
privately supported shelters have a recourse. If a federal 
transient is a trouble maker, refuses to make his own bed— 
which is about all we ask of him—and foments discontent by 
bragging about how much he gets away with, the shelter can 
always turn him back to us and it is our job to find a place 
for him.” 

As a matter of fact “passing on” seems to be about the only 
answer that shelter authorities have for the man who refuses 
to abide by regulations. 

“Most men hate the shelter regulations and the discipline 
they impose,” said a man whose job takes him in and out of 


many of them. “They hate the fixed hours for meals and for — 


lights out and hate all the odor of control that these congre- 
gate places have,-and God knows I don’t blame them. One 
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to fester in these vast regimented city shelters. The marvel 
is that most of them conform. But not all. Sometimes a 
bright lad will figure out a way to beat the game and then 
we have to out-smart him if we can. 

“We have here, in addition to several congregate shelters, 
a contract with the big cheap commercial lodging-houses 
where a man, given our order, is provided with a bed in a 
cubicle and forty cents worth of food a day—not a very good 
bed or very good food, but free from regimentation and super- 
vision. These quarters we use for special cases—men breaking 
under the mass routines for instance. Then one day, because 
no one could think of anything else to do with him we trans- 
ferred to lodgings a young fellow who had persistently raised 
merry Cain in one shelter after another. Immediately trouble 
broke out all over. Men hitherto quiet and orderly began to 
make life a burden for everybody, and their answer to any 
remonstrance was, ‘Well, give us lodging-house tickets and 
we won’t bother you any more.’ 

“It was a good idea all right, if we’d had the money. But 
with our budget we could not board out all the men, and 
that was what it was bound to come to if they got away with 
this. Now while we had under contract all the decent com- 
mercial lodgings we could find there were plenty of others 
that we had turned down as unfit. But if our kick-leaders 
wanted them we were agreeable. We told them we wouldn’t 
send a good dog to such places but it was up to them, the 
only proviso being that if they went they had to stay. And 
the kickers went to a man. Within three days they began to 
drift back. Clean beds, second servings and sanitary plumbing 
looked pretty good to them after all. We stuck it out for a 
week and then let them back. We’ve kept one or two of those 
dog-houses on our list ever since, and when we have reason 
to believe that a man deliberately creates disturbances in order 
to get an outside lodging he gets a ticket to a dog-house and 
he can take it or behave himself.” 

Shelter directors generally agree that a shelter is bad or 
good according to the quality of the man who runs it—not 
that any shelter, they hastily add, is anything but bad. But 
given the stark fact that there it is, the quality of its badness 
can be mitigated by the degree in which its head avoids the 
slough of mass-mindedness. 

“A man who tries to run a shelter by detailed rules and 
who thinks of the men as so many numbers to be twitched 
around on a chart had better get out,” says the head of a 
homeless bureau in a Mid-West city. “I’ve seen a lot of bad 
shelters, and the worst ones are the ones with the most rules. 
The fewer rules the fewer to break—and broken they will be, 
you can be sure of that. Then you have to do something 
about it, and more times than not you're licked before you 
start. Most of the men don’t need rules. They conform to 
average decency in human relations about as you and I do. 


T His series of intimate discussions of 
day-to-day contacts of workers and su- 
pervisors with predicaments of families on 
relief, has been reprinted from the begin- 
ning, March 1933 to April 1935 inclusive, 
in three pamphlets, Miss Bailey Says... . 
Thirty cents each postpaid from The Sur- 
vey. See inside back cover for quantity prices. 
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of the crimes of these times is the way we’ve left helpless men 
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But your mass-minded director winds them around with 
regulations aimed at the truculent minority, with the result 
that everybody is raw and resentful. Much better, if my 
experience means anything, let the good boys alone and deal 
with the bad boys on the basis of common sense and fair play. 

“Take the business of clothing for instance, which seems 
to make about as much trouble as anything. Clothing, to a 
man without money, is virtually cash, Even the most de- 
plorable garment is usually good for a shot of bad hooch. 
Well, suppose your hand hadn’t felt a piece of money for 
weeks on end, and suppose the shelter issued you an overcoat 
or a pair of shoes of high salability? Are you so sure you 
wouldn’t try to finagle a little profit out of the deal even 
though a guy like me laid down a rule that clothing must 
not be disposed of ? 


“Well, a lot finagle and a lot don’t and I have yet to find 
a rule to control it. A young fellow is pretty likely, once he 
gets together a decent outfit, to light out for parts unknown. 
And that’s all right with us. Another man will swap a new 
garment for another not so good with a little cash to boot. 
Another will take all he can get for the new stuff and turn 
up at the shelter in whatever rags he can lay hands on. 


“As I see it what a man does with the clothing issued to 
him is one of those personal choices that he has a right to 
make as long as he takes the result. If he’d rather have a 
pint of hooch than a pair of strong shoes, there’s nothing we 
can do about it. I say that, and yet you know and so do I 
that we do do something about it. If a man to whom we 
have issued new shoes comes in two days later with his feet 
tied up in gunny sacks we listen to his story—and some of 
the stories are marvelous—and when we are good and ready 
we supply him with something that will cover his feet though 
that’s about all you can say for it. If with luck he finds a 
customer and comes back again shoeless then it’s just too 


bad.” 


| ahs Nae and recreational activities are useful 
and necessary, shelter directors agree, “but if the men 
feel a breath of compulsion about them they become just one 
more ‘damned rule.’ ” “On the other hand,” adds a director 
from the West, “if you start anything on a free-and-easy 
basis you’ve got to let it ride or you'll be in a jam. Take, for 
instance, forums for the discussion of current events. If you 
bar politics and economics—one director even barred birth 
control—your forum won’t last long. If you don’t you'll get 
a succession of impassioned stump speeches from critics of 
the social order. If you don’t want that kind of speech-making 
better not have a forum. In other words don’t start anything 
unless you are prepared to let it take its course.” 


There is no room for doubt that the job of managing a 
shelter for homeless men calls for a rare combination of 
human qualities of which that indelicately described as “guts” 
is indispensable. Neither the sentimentalist nor the “tough 
guy” can long survive, say the men who have been through 
the mill, “But,” they add, “a man must have an unshakable 
faith in the essential dignity of human beings no matter how 
demoralized they may seem. He must know that men act in 
definite and understandable ways within the frame of their 
conditioning, and he must not expect from them what they 
haven’t to give. He must be wise to chiselers and malingerers 
but he must take them in his stride and not let suspicion and 
precaution color his policy or his personal attitude. He 
should remind himself. every morning that most men are 
decent, and pray every night to be spared the curse of mass- 


mindedness.” 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


The Security Program 


ROMPT action can still salvage from the winter’s delay 

the foundation for a social-insurance program on a 
nation-wide scale. Jeopardized by well-organized opposition 
from those who do not hold with unemployment insurance, 
health insurance or old-age pensions, and by the divided coun- 
sels of those committed to them in principle, action on the 
Wagner-Lewis-Doughton bill has lagged. Meanwhile, state 
legislatures, using delay in Washington as an excuse, are 
preparing to adjourn without action in this field. Many of 
them will not meet again in regular session for two years. 

Though at this writing (March 29) the bill has not been 
reported out by the House Ways and Means Committee, in- 
formed statements indicate that the original draft of the 
omnibus bill has been modified at many points. Among the 
changes discussed in the press are: an increase in the old- 
age annuity tax from 1 to 2 percent beginning in 1937, 
rising to 6 percent in 12 years instead of to 5 percent in 20; 
a straight 1 percent payrolls’ tax for unemployment benefits, 
beginning in 1936 and increasing to 3 percent in 2 years in- 
stead of making the increase depend on business conditions; 
obligatory state-pooled funds instead of discretionary plant 
reserves; elimination of “credit allowances” to employers; 
payrolls’ tax exemption for employers of fewer than four 
workers lifted to employers of fewer than 10; exemption of 
most seasonal industries from the payrolls’ tax under the new 
requirement raising from 13 to 20 the number of weeks a 
worker must be employed to qualify for benefits; maximum 
voluntary old-age annuity which the small-salaried worker 
may buy cut from $100 to $50 a month. 

Many social-insurance advocates will feel that the first 
four changes cited would strengthen the measure, and that 
the last three would weaken it, while the elimination of 
“credit allowances’’ lessens the pressure for stabilization of 
employment which has been advocated by progressive employ- 
ers. One of the most conspicuous defects of the bill, the 
failure to set standards to which “approved” state plans must 
measure up, apparently is not to be remedied in committee. 
There will be ample opportunity for amendment from the 
floor. 

Federal legislation recognizing a public responsibility for 
some degree of economic security for the individual, provid- 
ing a basis for immediate experiment and for future improve- 
ment, would represent a real step forward for the United 
States, which has lagged behind all other industrial nations 
in this respect. The full weight of Administration leadership 
and of informed public demand are required to fortify the 
present bill and speed its passage, and to secure the state laws 
essential to many of its titles, either in regular legislative ses- 
sion or in special sessions called for that purpose. 


Incitement to Riot 
EADLINES recently carried the ugly details of riot in 


Harlem—several dead, many injured, wrecked stores, 
angry crowds, the petty incident which started it, the con- 
tributory activities of irresponsible agitators. Mayor La 
Guardia promptly appointed an inquiry commission made up 
of prominent white and Negro citizens. 

Some of the factors which the report is likely to emphasize 


are forecast in a statement by the New York Urban League. 
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The League points out that even in Harlem, “largest Negro 
city in the world,”’ Negroes are still “‘last to be hired, first to 
be fired.” It offers conservative figures showing that of Har- 
lem’s 62,000 potential wage earners, over 65 percent are 
jobless. Harlem deathrates, always the highest in New York, 
have jumped from 14.8 per thousand in 1929 to 18.15, though 
the rates for the city have dropped. New York’s tuberculosis 
mortality fell, between 1929 and 1932, from 66 to 60 per 
thousand; Harlem’s rose from 191 to 250. Bad housing, as 
well as undernourishment, lies behind these figures. Within 
Harlem’s tightly drawn boundaries, rents are exorbitant, 
many tenements are unsanitary ‘fire-traps and several families 
often “bunch up” in one flat. White landlords now own 95 
percent of Harlem property. Stores patronized almost ex- 
clusively by Negroes refuse to employ Negro help; trade 
unions are luke-warm or openly hostile to Negroes. Finally, 
the white men who were the speakeasy proprietors during 
prohibition today run the saloons, own the popular orchestras, 
and manipulate Harlem’s chief ‘“‘racket,” the “numbers game” 
into which thousands of impoverished Negroes weekly drop 
their pennies and dimes. 

It is in such social and economic evils that the Urban League 
and other informed groups feel the Mayor’s Committee will 
find the sources of the Harlem outbreak. 


The Coming Deluge 


s OTHING but a substantial increase in the employ- 

, ment of workers . . . can save this city from an in- 
creasing deluge of families who have been finally rendered 
destitute by years of enforced idleness.” Just as the New York 
relief pot boiled over with sound and fury in the matter of 
staff salary increases the city was dismayed by the cool dis- 
passionate light thrown on the whole relief situation by the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment Relief which since 
last October has been engaged in gathering and evaluating a 
none too palatable collection of facts. Some 37 percent of the 
city’s working population are unemployed, the committee 
finds, but only half of the jobless are on relief. The load is 
rapidly rising however in districts hitherto regarded as 
neither poor nor congested. The deluge will, it appears, be 
of middle-class families whose reserves are now rapidly be- 
coming exhausted, 

The committee, chairman George Z. Medalie, former US 
district attorney, included representatives of labor, business, 
the unemployed, the medical profession, the city administra- 
tion and the State Board of Social Welfare. It examined the 
scope of the problem, the costs, standards and administration 
of relief, the handling of grievances and the provision of 
medical care. Clear in its understanding of the enormous 
difficulties inherent in the situation it is definite in its criti- 
cism of short-sighted narrow-gage policies. 

The failure to realize the necessity for long-time planning has 
caused endless waste and inefficiency and has worked great hard- 
ship on the administrators and recipients of relief. . 

It is sharp in its comment on a standard of relief “pieced 
together” under the constant strain of inadequate funds and 
mounting numbers: 

These conditions now affect one fifth of the city’s popula- 
tion... . This community must, together with other communi- 
ties, decide whether the millions of unemployed families who are 
not reemployed . . . shall be given just enough to continue their 
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existence or shall be guaranteed a minimum standard of living 
which will maintain health and decency for themselves and the 
communities of which they form an important part. 

The committee makes various recommendations concerning 
the existing relief set-up. Its strongest urgence however is for 
a long-time coordinated federal, state and local program of 
public-employment service, public-works jobs and home re- 
lief, with the employment service as “the dynamic center of 
the entire unemployment administration.” 


No School, or School Relief? 
ny EN school is compulsory it’s fun to play hooky; to 


have to stay home because there is no school is no joke. 
This spring 3,429,920 pupils and 102,116 teachers are threat- 
ened with compulsory no-school. The canvas of the financial 
status of rural schools recently completed by the US Office 
of Education indicates a situation as serious and extensive as 
that of a year ago. In the twenty-five states concerned there 
are 32,139 school districts which lack funds of their own 
sufficient to complete the current school year; without assist- 
ance the school term must be shortened by an average period 
of about three months. In the face of this continued emer- 
gency the FERA has announced its intention to discontinue 
aid to public schools and thus force the transfer of respon- 
sibility to the states. Relief grants for emergency school 
requirements, according to a letter of Administrator Hopkins 
to the US Commissioner of Education, will be subject to the 
application of a sort of “means test” on the states, and those 
which prove financially incapable of assisting their schools 
will also be required to enact remedial legislation to make 
future calls for federal funds unnecessary. While it may be 
wise to force the states to assume this obligation, the practical 
result is to make rural children and their teachers the real 
victims of the compulsion used. Aid has already been stopped 
for the schools of Arkansas and Alabama. After all, by pres- 
ent standards, the amount involved is not formidable; the 
$40 million earmarked for school aid in the work-relief bill, 
as it stands the last week in March, would supplement state 
funds sufficiently to keep all schools going for a normal term 
this year. The current situation once more dramatizes the 
need for an adequate answer to the insistent question, how 
shall we pay for our schools? (See February Graphic.) 


Social Workers On the Spot 


Se eee eta accumulates of a growing reaction against 
social workers in the administration of relief. In the 
Ohio shake-up (see Thunder Over Ohio, page 118) Gover- 
nor Davey took several side-swipes at them especially in the 
guise of “young college students clad in furs,” and demanded 
that relief be “put back where it belongs—in the hands of the 
respected civic leaders and the township trustees who know 
their people.” In New York where one wing of the press has 
steadily hammered for a “straight business administration” 
of relief with the police “who know the people” serving as 
investigators, a ruling of the Emergency Relief Bureau rais- 
ing 859 salaries, largely in the supervisory staff of the Works 
Division, brought a flare-up of adverse public opinion. Mean- 
time an aldermanic fishing expedition into the administration 
of relief, in which many people detect a lashing of the Tam- 
many tail, is supplying fuel of sorts for the critics. An inimi- 
cal press which claims that “the social work clique” has a 
corner on “the fat jobs,” is adding its daily quota of impli- 
cations. 

The Ohio and New York situations are spectacular but 
not unique. The press the country over is far from friendly to 
the social-work philosophy of relief administration; a writer 
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in Harper’s takes his fling at “the embattled social workers 
forced to retreat step by step before the onslaught of prac- 
tical reality.” 

The reasons for all this are not far to seek. The relief or- 
ganization, in spite of all its shortcomings and in the face of 
the entrenched American tradition of patronage, has been 
generally free from political manhandling. But as relief funds 
have grown politicians have sensed that here was something 
worth their time. The first step in gaining control of the 
machine is to discredit those who are operating it. From 
another political angle the relief administration becomes the 
whipping-boy for the party in power: “We haven’t anything 
against you fellows,” said a New York reporter to a relief offi- 
cial, “But we’re out to get the Mayor and anything as big 
as this is bound to have holes in it. It’s too bad, but I guess 
you'll just have to take the gaff.” But back of propaganda 
and receptive to it is a large and restive body of worried tax- 
payers alarmed at the proportions of “this business of relief” 
and convinced that it can and must be deflated. Because so- 
cial workers are the tall trees in the relief scene the lightning 
of criticism strikes them first. 

No one claims that social workers have done a perfect job 
in the impossible ‘“‘business of relief,” but principles and not 
people are now challenged—the principles on which the 
present relief structure has been painfully built up for the 
defense of family and community life. What is needed is a 
new, aggressive and united assertion of the values at stake. 


Toward State Cooperation 


NOFFICIAL since it was not called by a government 
agency, significant since it represented a concerted ap- 
proach to state aspects of national problems, the recent Inter- 
state Assembly in Washington, sponsored by the Council of 
State Governments and the American Legislators Associa- 
tion brought together delegates from the forty-eight states 
to attempt to resolve existing conflicts in laws and adminis- 
tration. At the forefront of the three-day discussion was the 
complicated subject of conflicting taxation which a commis- 
sion of the Assembly has been studying for the past two years. 
As a result of the meeting the delegates carried back to 
their fellow legislators and official colleagues a proposal for 
a permanent tax-revision council made up of federal, state 
and local government officials, and recommendations for the 
delineation of taxing areas, national and state, to clear up 
existing overlapping and confusion. Specifically these recom- 
mendations are: that state income taxes be deductible from 
federal income-tax returns; that the federal government with- 
draw from the gasoline-tax field; that state gasoline-tax 
revenues, except those needed to match federal road funds, be 
applied to uses other than highway construction ; that tobacco 
taxes be restricted to the federal government; that there be 
no heavy taxes on beer unless needed for regulatory purposes ; 
that taxes on the use of electrical energy be exclusively a state 
privilege; and that the imposition of a general emergency sale 
tax be upon a national basis, with a substantial and equitable 
portion of the revenue allocated to states. 


Design for Legislation 


HE American Public Welfare Association has done a 

useful service in preparing for state legislators a mem- 
orandum on public-welfare organization which is in effect 
a guide for the creation of a modern public-welfare set-up 
with broad implementation designed to meet the probable 
requirements of the federal security program when and if it 
takes form. The memorandum embodies the fruit of expe- 
rience in various states and the results of study in others. It 
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is in no sense a model bill but is rather a framework for a 
unified development of all welfare activities, state and local 
within which each agency and institution may function as an 
integral part of a general program. 

The pattern of organization calls for a state department 
of public welfare with a citizen board and a competent paid 
commissioner, with similarly constituted departments in each 
county or regional unit. This state department: 
should cooperate with and act as agent for the federal govern- 
ment in welfare matters of mutual concern and in the adminis- 
tration of any federal funds granted to the state to aid in the 
furtherance of these functions . .. [and] should be empowered 
to meet such standards as may be established for the adminis- 
tration of federal funds. 

A grouping of functions under the boards, state and local, 
is suggested: public assistance—general home relief, cate- 
gorical relief, and eleemosynary institutions; child-welfare 
services; services to localities—organization, research, statis- 
tics, and so on; mental hygiene including state institutions; 
correction—parole probation and the operation of penal in- 
stitutions. All personnel, the Association insists, should be 
selected on a merit basis. 

The FERA, which does not itself officially advise states 
regarding welfare legislation, is cooperating with the Asso- 
ciation in distributing the memorandum to legislators, as is 
also the American Association of Social Workers. Copies on 


request from the APWA, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 


Circuses 1935 


aie HE present-day taste in entertainment is tending slightly 
to the macabre if one is to believe the evidence of news- 
reels and news-accounts of recent celebrations in Germany. 


Quoting from the New York Times of March 21: 
Berlin, March 20. A few minutes before 10 AM automobiles 


with screaming sirens raced into the Tempelhof district. . . . 
People raced into the cellars. ... No bombs were thrown and 
no anti-aircraft guns went into action, but huge firecrackers 
exploding on the streets provided a good imitation of their noise. 
At each explosion red faces stuck out of some windows, marking 
casualties. Huge holes in the streets . . . displayed a bombed 
watermain ... [and] a bombed gasmain shooting out fire. Red 
Cross workers rushed about carrying away the “wounded.” 
Men, women, and children properly bandaged and smeared 
with red paint, were carried on stretchers to waiting ambu- 
lances. One child whose arm supposedly had been blown off 
wore a very realistically bandaged stump. Thus far, the air 
maneuvers have been a good show for the people and a source 
of great satisfaction to the authorities. 

The only point in criticism that the interested spectator 
can raise is whether it is not a mistake to stop with the mere 
semblance of blood and bandaged stumps. Wouldn’t it be 
more fun if some one were to be actually dismembered or 
disemboweled amid the bursting of actual shells? Paint and 
firecrackers are all right as a curtain raiser, but once the atten- 
tion of the audience is caught it demands, one would think, 
a solid and substantial climax. It would seem only fair, too, 
that the satisfaction of playing the stellar role should be per- 
mitted to the leaders whose brilliance and unsparing efforts 
have contrived this splendid entertainment. 


Ferment in the South 


O those who know the South, the problems of southern 
rural labor on the front pages today are very old diffi- 
culties, brought to a head by the depression and by the effects 
of AAA policies. For decades Negro and “poor white” ten- 
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ant farmers have existed at a meager subsistence level, seldom 
free from debt to the landlord who “furnishes” supplies. 
Communities offer the southern farm-worker little or nothing 
in the way of educational, medical or social services. Malaria, 
hookworm and pellagra take heavy toll. Ignorance, disease, 
poverty, race prejudice have kept labor “docile” and have 
helped defeat the few sporadic attempts at its organization. 
The drive to reduce cotton acreage has resulted to date in an 
eight-to-one division of government-benefit payments in favor 
of the landlords, and at the same time has cut adrift thou- 
sands of tenants and sharecroppers. The secretary of agricul- 
ture recently wrote, “I am fully aware that acreage adjust- 
ment produces its unemployment problem just as the shutting 
down of factories in the cities.” 

Out of the increasing misery has come an amazing break- 
down of racial barriers and the growth of the first effective 
organization among rural labor groups. The Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union, which has been particularly active in eastern 
Arkansas, is opposed by landowners, often with violence. 
Behind the headlines, complex social and economic forces are 
in ferment. They will be discussed in an early issue of Survey 
Graphic by an informed Southerner, who will draw on his 
own first-hand knowledge and on the report of a year’s study 
by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, just completed under the 
direction of Edwin R. Embree, president of the Fund; Will 
W. Alexander, Commission on Inter-racial Cooperation ; and 
Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University. 


Variations—In Vitamins? 


S° far as we can learn, the California Medical Association 
took a leadership unprecedented in medical history in vot- 
ing on March 3 to give the Association’s “full aid and co- 
operation” to a committee of the California Senate in placing 
a bill for mandatory and voluntary health insurance before 
the present legislature. The facts and experience that underlie 
the Association’s courageous and far-sighted stand will be 
discussed in the May Survey Graphic by Mary Ross, asso- 
ciate editor, who recently spent three weeks in California. 
The California doctors declare that health-insurance legis- 
lation should provide free choice of physician and hospital 
and benefits only in care, not in cash. They believe that the 
medical profession “should determine the scope, extent, stand- 
ards, quality, compensation paid for, and all other matters 
and things related to the medical and medical auxiliary 
services. . . .” No one in his senses would wish to have pro- 
fessional services supervised by anyone but doctors, but costs 
are a matter to be worked out on an actuarial basis acceptable 
to both doctors and the public. Readiness to meet the situa- 
tion realistically, however, is implied in another clause of 
their resolution, which declares that principles are subject to 
modifications recommended or approved by the profession. | 
The California action flatly ignores the ukase against any 
form of compulsory health insurance handed down a fort- 
night earlier by the American Medical Association (see Sur- 
vey Midmonthly, March 1935, p. 79.) And in turn the 
March 23 issue of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association tucks away a brief summary of the California 


resolution in fine print among news notes from state and 


local societies. The section on Medical Economics in the 
same issue is given over to quotations from a broadcast on 
collection agencies by the Chicago Better Business Bureau; 
the leading editorial considers Variation in the Behavior 
of Vitamin D. ‘ 
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SOCIAL PRACTICE 


For the Eye-minded 


H, .I went to the social-work fair, 

All the Community Fund was there—” 
Nearly 100,000 Clevelanders went to a vivid county-fair- 
style Community Fund Exposition which served as an admis- 
sion-free news feeder and interest arouser during the week 
preceding the recent campaign. Virtually every function of 
Fund agencies was presented to a visual-minded public through 
demonstration, tableau, stunt or exhibit. Low cost, large at- 
tendance, curiosity-about-social-work satisfaction, and first-hand 
friendly contacts between public and professional are reported 
as accomplishments of the Exposition. 

Three floors of. an old garage gave plenty of room at low 
rental. Exhibits were manned by trustees, as well as by staff 
members, “with the result of sharpening their realization of 
the public’s need for simpler explanations of social work techni- 
calities,” publicity man H. J. Tune reports with satisfaction. 


“ 


Down with the Spoils System 


vay VIGOROUS campaign against the spoils system in politi- 
cal appointments, particularly as it affects the Illinois 
State Department of Welfare, is going on under the wing of 
the Illinois State Conference of Social Work, in common cause 
with many clubs and civic organizations. 

Wide publicity is being given to the remedy which the Con- 
ference advocates, namely: passage of certain necessary and 
desirable amendments to the state civil-service law; citizen 
vigilance in watching enforcement of the amended law; coop- 
eration with efforts to raise standards of examination; and 
active support of reputable candidates during election cam- 
paigns to offset the patronage machine. 

The Conference is working hand in glove with the Joint 
Committee for the Merit System in Illinois, Mrs. Murry Nel- 
son, Chairman, which is urging on the present legislature defi- 
nite remedial action affecting the entire state civil-service sys- 
tem. Excellent analyses of civil-service problems, their use- 
fulness not limited to Illinois, are obtainable from the Confer- 
ence (203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago) and from the 
Joint Committee (Suite 900, 6 North Michigan Avenue.) 


Anchoring Footloose Boys 


O meet the strenuous demands made upon Los Angeles 
as hostess to the largest number of transient boys coming 
into any city in the United States, the Federal Transient Ser- 
vice has established a separate Social Welfare Department for 
Boys in Southern California, concerned with youths between 
ages sixteen and twenty-one. The new department has the 
double aim of reducing boy transiency and rehabilitating the 
individual, with strict segregation of the young from the adult. 
The load which the new department has assumed now 
averages 1000 young transients monthly, who reach Los An- 
geles from every state and territory, the largest group, 10 per- 
cent, coming from Texas. 

The therapeutic qualities of food, a night’s sleep, and a 
shower-bath are given a chance to get in their good work be- 
fore the new arrival at the department’s registration bureau 
is subjected to a full case interview by his “counselor.” Only 
the briefest registration and a physical examination are made 
on arrival. Boys registered are divided into two general classi- 
fications: those who can be sent away from Los Angeles, which 
‘means return home whenever possible; and those for whom 
plans must be made for absorption into the community. To 
facilitate care of the first group, when funds from home are 
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not available, transportation camps are provided. This means 
a well-rounded camp life where the boy is credited with fifty 
cents a day toward his return ticket at government rates, and 
where his living needs are well cared for. He is expected to 
work six hours a day, and may take short-term courses in agri- 
culture, navigation, radio, and so on if he so desires. 

In cases where return home is not feasible, residence camps 
with a similar plan are provided for limited periods. Here 
the boys are given educational, recreational and work opportu- 
nities and are paid five dollars monthly, in cash. In addition 
to group treatment through the camps, the department pro- 
vides individual case treatment when its usefulness is indicated. 

While it is too early for positive evaluation of methods or 
program, a check of the boys who have been sent back home 
shows that after five months some three quarters of them are 
readjusting satisfactorily, and that, for the program as a 
whole, “indications are favorable.” 


State Welfare Studies 


INDINGS from the recent flock of state welfare studies 

are emerging as fat new reports. Along with the report 
of its first eighteen months, the Kansas Emergency Relief 
Committee, Topeka, has caught up with ten previously unre- 
ported years in the state’s relief history by tabulating all kinds 
of relief data, county by county, from 1924-33. (Public Wel- 
fare Service in Kansas, 1924-33, price $5.) To the present 
uniform system of relief, plus the raising of standards by means 
of federal leverage, is credited a great advance in public-wel- 
fare administration in the Sunflower State. 

The State of Washington, also reporting, presents as Re- 
search Publication No. 1 of the Washington State Planning 
Council, the results of a detailed state-wide study of Public 
Welfare Administration directed by Mildred E. Buck. Twenty- — 
five cents from the Council, Olympia. 

The exhaustive survey of public welfare in Florida, made 
for the ERA and State Board of Public Welfare by Emma 
Lundberg, has now been published. Already its findings are 
providing a basis for new developments in organization. 


Short Cut to New Court 
ITHOUT benefit or bother of special legislation, Min- 


neapolis recently achieved what is in function, if not in 
name, a Domestic Relations Court, reports Charles E. Dow, 
of the Children’s Protective Society. The city has long made 
provision for a Juvenile Court, by assigning to one judge in 
the district court of general jurisdiction all juvenile-court cases, 
but the necessary legislation for an officially designated Court 
of Domestic Relations does not exist. 

Wise judicial planning provided an alternative, simply through 
assignment of all cases that involve the welfare of children to 
the judge under whose special jurisdiction come Juvenile Court 
cases. Thus, cases of abandonment and, illegitimacy, divorce, 
paternity, and the like, brought before the same judge and 
added to regular juvenile-court cases, make, in effect, a Court 
of Domestic Relations, 


Subsidies in Maryland 


RIVATE child-caring organizations in Maryland in com- 
mon with other private agencies of the state, have long 
carried meekly a weight of responsibilities properly public in 
nature, through a system of state grants-in-aid to private agen- 
cies and institutions. The oft-lamented ill-wind of emergency 
relief seems likely to blow some good in this direction, for it 
has helped bring before the present state legislature a definite 
proposal for a unified state-wide welfare system which is 
receiving strong support, notably from the State Conference 
of Social Work. 
The Maryland Children’s Aid Society for years has served 


as a state-wide clearing-house for out-of-state cases, has in 
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some counties been responsible for administering mothers’ pen- 
sion cases, has provided transportation and temporary care for 
the sick, and has in a pinch administered unemployment relief, 
though such services are obviouly outside its scope and capacity. 
All this because the society receives undesignated state and 
county grants, and because a need exists. 

The Henry Watson Children’s Aid Society of Baltimore, 
which receives a state grant and city subsidy, has similar in- 
volvements. The city pays fifty-five cents per day for “board- 
ing” each of its child wards. But the society must find $60,000 
yearly from private contributors to supplement these payments 
and must provide entirely for a group of feebleminded chil- 
dren, because the city and state do not do so. The size of the 
burden has increased overwhelmingly in recent years. 

Both children’s organizations look forward to the day, 
drawing near they hope, when they may be allowed to con- 
centrate on “essentially private agency services.” 


Recreation in Chicago 


Wy its conclusions as yet in the “hunch” stage, Chica- 
go’s Recreation Study Committee, of which Arthur J. 
Todd is chairman and Howard Vierow, executive director, 
has asked for a ninety-day extension of its job and is busy 
making charts and discovering significant indications from its 
surveys of public and private recreational facilities. ‘The rec- 
reation survey, which originated as a work-relief project of 
the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission rolled up support 
until now it is a three-fold partnership between the ERC, 
Northwestern University, and a new public Recreation Com- 
mission, now official sponsor, which was appointed by the 
Mayor with Philip Seman as chairman. 

While carefully limiting present findings as tentative and 
inconclusive, the committee sees indications that Chicago is 
below national recreation standards, as set by the Social Trends 
report, particularly in equipment and use of school buildings for 
recreation. Cost of public and private recreation, per Chi- 
cagoan, probably averages $100 yearly. The city pays a bill of 
$150,000 annually for broken school windows, an item con- 
sidered indicative of the possibilities in more constructive use 
of funds if schools were open for community recreation. 

The very practical goal of the survey is to provide a pro- 
gram for the new city Recreation Commission to carry out. 


Zion Town—a Study in Human Ecology, by Howard H. 
Harlan, contains an intimate, first-hand picture of life and liv- 
ing in a Negro community of Richmond, and of its part in 
the city’s cultural pattern. Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Papers, 
No. 13, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


New Jersey workers for the aged have a common meeting- 
ground in the New Jersey Association of Homes for the Aged. 
Membership is extended specifically to board and staff mem- 
bers of homes for thé aged, public and private, together with 
field representatives of the State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies. Purpose, discussion and study. 


THE Board Members’ Council of the Washington, D. C., 
Council of Social Agencies, at 1101 M Street, N.W., has pro- 
duced a pattern constitution and by-laws for social agencies. 
While the compilers’ committee modestly designate this as a 
“suggested,” rather than a model constitution, the proposed 
forms have a ring of authority and definite usefulness. 


Strupy of a year’s grist of complaint letters, repeaters excluded, 
showed the Washington State ERA that 72 percent of the 
writers had been registered at some time with at least one 
social agency besides WERA, that over 60 percent of them 
were on the Confidential Exchange registration previous to 
WERA’s organization in March 1933 and that 24 percent 


had been known to five or more agencies. 
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INDUSTRY 


Mobilization for Jobs 


6) Be achievements of the US Employment Service during 
the first year of its reorganized existence under the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act are recorded in the report of its director, Frank 
Persons, for 1933-4. During the first year under the Act, eight- 
een existing state systems and one new one became affiliated, 
after meeting prescribed federal standards (see Survey Graphic, 
March 1934, page 101.) The National Reemployment Service, 
which set up 1825 offices to supplement regular state agencies 
in providing placement service for PWA and CWA, has, since 
the discontinuance of CWA, been reorganized in 648 district 
offices. These, together with 188 affiliated state offices, now con- 
stitute a nation-wide system with some 800 units. 

The statistical record shows that 12,634,974 persons were 
registered during 1933-4; of nearly 7 million verified place- 
ments, 4,123,925 were in private employment, and 118,367 in 
government service. The report proudly calls this, “the largest 
task of mobilization for a peaceful purpose that has ever been 
attempted.” 


Toward a Labor Policy 


ESPONDING to the need for a clear-cut federal labor 
policy, the Twentieth Century Fund’s special committee, 
William H. Davis, chairman, has drawn up a series of recom- 
mendations. In the committee’s opinion, agencies set up under 
NIRA are confused in function, overlapping in authority and 
deficient in power. The committee calls for a separate labor law 
to implement the guarantees of Section 7-a. The act should pro- 
vide for a permanent, independent, quasi-judicial labor com- 
mission, with jurisdiction over all violations of the act and 
over disputes about employe organization and representation. 
Decisions should be enforced by cease-and-desist orders through 
the US Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The committee endorses the principle that representatives of 
a majority of the employes bargain for all, and that in case 
of dispute the commission shall determine what the appropriate 
unit for such purposes shall be. The spread of organizations 
for collective bargaining, the committee believes, is not likely, 
at least not immediately, to diminish the number of strikes and 
lockouts. Consequently, the committee recommends either the 
creation of a new federal mediation agency or the strengthening 
of existing facilities. The committee proposes that both em- 
ployers and employes be obliged to give fifteen days notice of 
intended changes or demands in respect to wages, hours, or 
working conditions. Further, the committee recommends that 
the proposed federal labor commission have authority to enforce 
collective agreements freely arrived at and registered with it 
by the consent of the parties. 


Newsboys at Work 


me PROGRESS toward a higher age level,” is the phrase in 
which are summed up the findings of the study of newsboys 
made by the US Children’s Bureau: at the request of the Presi- 
dent. The study, made in 1934, covered 4000 children under 16 
who sold or carried papers and magazines in seventeen cities, 
four of which had been used by the Bureau for similar study, 
1922-1926. Comparative data show that the proportion of 14- 
and 15-year-old newsboys has doubled, while the proportion 
under 10 has decreased from 17 to 4 percent, and for those 
under 12 from 44 to 16 percent. Shortage of other jobs for 
older boys and the preference of circulation managers for boys 


over 12 are apparently responsible for the change. The weekly — 
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hours of sellers have diminished slightly, but the spread of the 
“little merchant” system which requires additional time to 
solicit and make collections has increased the hours of carriers. 
The working hours for sellers ranged from under 5 to over 
30 hours a week. The study found that, in general, the older 
the boys, the shorter the hours and the higher the pay. The 
median earnings of boys under 12 were only 82 cents for a 
median week of 17.8 hours. Corresponding figures for the older 
group were $1.82 and 15.4 hours. Only 7 percent of the sellers 
earned as much as $4 a week, and of these 66 percent were 14 
and 15 years old. Although “notable improvement” with respect 
to night selling was found in some places, on school days 9 per- 
cent and on free days 15 percent of the sellers interviewed 
worked until 10 p.m. or later, and some of the youngest worked 
the latest hours. In Buffalo, Des Moines, New Haven and 
Washington, D.C., it was found that night selling has been 
“practically eliminated.” 


Checks on Homework 


EW checks on industrial homework are provided in the 
amendment to the labor law recently passed by the New 
York state legislature. The Esquirol-Newstein Act extends the 
Department of Labor’s control to homework done in one- and 
two-family houses in cities under 200,000. Heretofore the de- 
partment has had jurisdiction only over tenements in such cities, 
though a recent analysis of up-state homeworkers showed that 
only one in twenty lived in tenements, the rest in private houses. 
Even more important is the new licensing system, under which 
the Industrial Commissioner lists industries in which homework 
is permissible, and “may then restrict the granting of permits 
and licenses . . . to such industries. ... In all other industries 
industrial homework is forbidden unless expressly permitted in 
writing by the Industrial Commissioner.” This provision, ac- 
cording to a Labor Department statement, 
will permit homework wherever the industry is willing and able to 
maintain conditions equal to those of factory workers, but it will also 
give the Commissioner power to eliminate it where there is consistent 
and deliberate undercutting that is injurious both to the homeworker 
and the factory industry. 


Wage Levels 


NSTANDARDIZED wage rates in American industry, 
especially as they affect women workers, are shown in a 
new publication of the Women’s Bureau, US Department of 
Labor: Variations in Wage Rates under Corresponding Condi- 
tions, by Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon. Wage rates in different 
plants in each of eight industries—laundries, cotton mills, work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, hosiery and department stores 
—are cited and compared. The data used are from more than 
400 plants in seventeen states. Gross injustices both to em- 
ployers paying fair wages and to workers receiving low wages 
are stressed. The report suggests the minimum wage as a 
remedy, “fixing a point below which the wage for stated ser- 
vices cannot legally go, in consideration both of a decent mini- 
mum standard of living and of a fair return for services 
rendered.” The case of Ohio laundries under the President’s 
Reemployment Agreement is cited to show that among the re- 
sults of a fixed minimum are, “the insurance of at least a sub- 
sistence wage, the extension of the benefits of increased wages 
to others than the lowest paid women, and the fact that the 
minimum wage does not become the maximum.” 


Tue child-labor amendment, having been ratified since the first 
of the year by four more states, is now two thirds of the way 
to ratification by the thirty-six states required for its adoption. 
‘It has been turned down recently in seven states, while the 
legislative houses of two states divided for and against it. The 
mendment is pending in South Dakota and scheduled to come 
sp soon in North Carolina, but is not yet on the calendar in 
Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, 
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New Studies 


INDUSTRIAL PRICES AND THEIR RELATIVE INFLEXI- 
BILITY, by Gardiner C. Means. Senate Document No. 13, 74th 
Congress, Ist Session. US Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton. Price 5 cents. ; 


Fundamental economic issues are raised in this study of 
competitive and administered prices originally prepared 
for the secretary of agriculture by his economic adviser 
on finance. 


STUDIES ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS (III), an International 
Labour Office report. World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40 St., 
New York. Price $1. 


Monographs on the Canadian National Railways, Pequot 
Mills, a Paris department store, the Norwegian Nitrogen 


Co., and industrial relations in the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
emburg. 
PUBLIC WORKS POLICY, an International Labour Office report. 
World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40 St., New York. Price $1. 
A survey of public works in the principal nations of the 
world covering recent trends in this field, related financial 
problems, methods of operation, conditions of employment, 
and questions of coordination and centralization. 
MEXICAN LABOR IN THE US: MIGRATION STATISTICS 


(Iv), by Paul S. Taylor. Publications in Economics Vol. 12, No. 
3, University of California Press, Berkeley. Price 50 cents. 


The tenth study in a series on Mexican labor in the US 
projected by the Committee on Scientific Aspects of Mi- 
gration of the Social Science Research Council. 


Missouri, Nebraska and New York. In Rhode Island and South 
Carolina it has not been introduced. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY of recent references on unemployment insur- 
ance and reserves in the US, including, in addition to general 
discussions, legislative proposals before the states and Congress, 
has oe issued as Bulletin of the US Bureau of Labor Statistics 
No. 611. 


Usinc records of 527 men, skilled and unskilled, and 196 wom- 
en clerical workers, the Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute, University of Minnesota, studied the relationship be- 
tween physical defects and efficiency, and found a surprisingly 
low correlation. 


Tue Operation of Unemployment Insurance Systems in the US 
and Foreign Countries, a series of articles by Anice L. Whitney 
which originally appeared in the Monthly Labor Review during 
the summer of 1934, have been collected in a pamphlet issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, US Department of Labor. 


THE restitution of more than $3 million in back pay, repre- 
senting the difference between what was paid to employes and 
what they should have received under NRA codes, has been 
arranged through NRA field offices and the newly organized 
regional compliance councils, according to recently released fig- 
ures which cover the period since June 16, 1934. 


Prosiems and techniques of vocational readjustment were dis- 
cussed from many angles at the Joint Conference held in Phila- 
delphia in February. Mimeographed copies of the proceedings 
are now available through the Federal-State Employment Office, 
124 North 15 Street, Philadelphia. A continuing committee, ap- 
pointed by the conference, is laying plans for a “working con- 
ference” in May. Sponsoring groups include the State Employ- 
ment Service, the local Vocational Guidance Association, Per- 
sonnel Association, Chamber of Commerce, Board of Education, 
Central Labor Union, Institute of Mental Hygiene, Community 
Council, County Relief Board and the Industrial Research De- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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HEALTH 


Statistics Didn’t Lie 


(Ore unhappy national eminence in maternal deathrates has 
been explained on the ground that the statistics of various 
countries are not comparable; it isn’t, some objectors have in- 
sisted, that more American women die from causes related to 
childbirth than is the case in any other civilized country except 
Scotland, but merely that figures make it seem that way. The 
point, however, is now officially settled by a study by Elizabeth 
Tandy for the US Children’s Bureau, approved by a com- 
mittee of eminent gynecologists and other physicians. (Com- 
parability of Maternal Mortality Rates in the United States 
and Certain Foreign Countries, by Elizabeth C. Tandy. Bu- 
reau Publication No. 229. Price 5 cents of the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C.) Out of the mazes of the 
study’s detailed statistical analyses emerges the clear conclusion 
that no matter what methods of reporting are used, the Ameri- 
can puerperal deathrate still is “exceedingly high.” Figured 
according to the methods of each of the countries in turn our 
rate still is higher than that of any except Scotland and is more 
than double the rate found in five. 


Dates Ahead 


[EF impetus is needed, that federal report should give ammu- 

nition for a wholehearted celebration of Mother’s Day, to 
be commemorated this year in a national campaign under the 
sponsorship of the Maternity Center Association during the 
week ending May 12. The slogan is Make Maternity Safe. 
Local groups planning to use Mother’s Day to focus attention 
on the need of maternity care may obtain suggestions from the 
Association, 1 West 57 Street, New York City. 

The spring calendar also brings two other dates closely rela- 
ted in the family circle: the Early Diagnosis Campaign of the 
National Tuberculosis Association and May Day-Child Health 
Day. ‘The former—going through three months which started 
with April 1, is centered this year in the slogan Fight Tuber- 
culosis With Modern Weapons. Material on the need for 
prompt treatment and the means of modern treatment may be 
obtained through local and state tuberculosis societies or the 
National Tuberculosis Association, 50 West 50 Street, New 
York City. 

The May Day celebration of child health has adopted for its 
twelfth anniversary the practical project of immunization of all 
children between six months and six years against diphtheria. 
State health departments, the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, the Children’s Bureau, American Academy of Pediatrics 
and American Pediatric Society are giving active support to 
the plan, as are other official and non-official agencies. Respon- 
sibility for conducting the celebration lies in the hands of the 
Conference of State and Provincial Health Authorities of 
North America. 


It Can Be Done 


W HILE infant deathrates for the country as a whole went 
down 20 percent in the decade 1923-1933, California 
forged ahead with a drop of nearly 27 percent. Within that 
record a striking advance emerges for the vast and somewhat 
inchoate stretches of Los Angeles County, which has enjoyed 
the advantages of an organized, vigorous fulltime county health 
department (see Survey Graphic, April 1934, Public Health 
and Private Doctors, by Daisy Lee Worthington Worcester.) 
Los Angeles County’s record shows an infant deathrate of 
120.1 in 1923 and of 39.4 in 1933, a drop of more than 67 per- 
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cent. It is significant that the decline among the uneducated 
and poverty-stricken Mexican population was almost as great 
in percentages (65.8 percent) as that for the white popula- 
tion (67 percent.) The Belvedere district of that county, with 
street after street of the poorest Mexican homes has the proud 
record of a drop of 80.1 percent among the Mexicans and 
86.1 for the white; for 1933 the infant mortality rate of the 
Mexicans stood at 56.8, a figure which many a rich and thriving 
city well may envy as the showing for all its babies. The’ rec- 
ord is an effective answer to the doubters who said at the start 
that work wouldn’t pay among these unlettered and supersti- 
tious Mexicans. It is a tribute to the county health officer, Dr. 
John L. Pomeroy, who recently received from the American 
Public Health Association the Peter Ling Award for the county 
with the lowest infant-mortality rate in the country and to Dr. 
Anna E. Rude, director of the county health department’s bu- 
reau of maternal and child hygiene. 


Public-Health Hour 


ie a statement recently released to newspapers the Nassau 
County (New York) Medical Society announces disap- 
proval of all clinics in the county operated or sponsored by 
laymen and not subject to control by the Society and urges its 
members to approve none but the county clinic and the clinic at 
a home for crippled children. ‘There should be established,” 
the statement declares, “a public-health hour by all physicians 
in the county to care for general medical, minor surgical, eye, 
ear, nose and throat cases, both for the non-welfare indigent 
and partial payment groups; these hours to be advertised by 
the medical society so that all those interested will have avail- 
able the necessary information as to when the doctor can be 
seen.” With establishment of such a system, the Society de- 
clares, lay groups “should expend their energy and funds” in 
furnishing transportation for these cases to the hospitals and 
in providing bedside nursing for the indigent. The Nassau 
County Society previously had announced a plan for a Chil- 


TUBERCULOSIS AND THE NEGRO IN PITTSBURGH, by Elsie 
Witchen. Tuberculosis League of Pittsburgh, 2851 Bedford Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 120 pp. 


A finely printed, illustrated report of the comprehensive 
study conducted under the League’s auspices and financed 
jointly by the League and the Buhl Foundation. 


CONSERVING THE SIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. A report 
of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education. Publication 
6, National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 50 W. 
50 Street, New York City. Price 35 cents. 


A program for public schools, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Thomas D. Wood, M.D., Chairman. 
KEEPING THE WELL BABY WELL. Folder 9, Children’s Bureau, 


United States Department of Labor. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Brief advice and a program for the well baby under five 
months. 

TUBERCULOSIS. DIABETES. MAN’S FIGHT AGAINST DIS- 
EASE. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City. 
Two revised and one new illustrated pamphlet. The 
first two will be sent in limited numbers on request of 
responsible organizations. ‘The third, reproducing part 
of the Company’s exhibit of the progress of public health 
at the Smithsonian Institution, is so limited in quantity 
that few copies can be furnished. 

HEALTH CENTER DISTRICTS, NEW YORK CITY. Statistical 


Reference Data, 1929-1933. Committee on Neighborhood Health Devel- 
opment, Department of Health, New York City. Price $1. 


Invaluable reference data for all concerned with New - 
York’s health districts and campaign against “sore spots” 
or interested in the health-district way of working for 
a city’s health. 
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dren’s Hour, first tried in a limited way for diphtheria immu- 
nization, to care for eye examinations and treatment for school 
children. Under such a plan each doctor would set aside at 
least two periods a month, outside his regular office hours for 
full-pay patients, at which he would see children on appoint- 
ment made by the school nurses. Fees for children from relief 
families would be paid at current welfare rates on authoriza- 
tion from the responsible welfare officer; others in need of 
partial charity would pay a rate set by the nurse. 


Know Your Hospital 


OR the dog-days of convalescence the University Hospitals 

of Cleveland have prepared for their patients an emi- 
nently readable illustrated pamphlet entitled A Journey of 
Discovery While Lying Abed. It tells first of the establish- 
ment and growth of the Medical Center, “created by and for 
the community,” then of the nursing, laboratory and other 
services that go on night and day, some seen, others unseen by 
the patients. A brief discussion of costs during a year is pre- 
ceded by a chart analyzing the often-made analogy between 
hospital and hotel charges. Only two fifts of the hospital 
dollar go to costs comparable to hotel charges—general room 
service and laundry and linen. ‘The other three fifths are 
divided nearly equally between professional services (the resi- 
dent staff, pharmacists, anesthetists, laboratory and X-ray tech- 
nicians, etc.) and food service. ‘The remaining pages describe 
the individual institutions which compose the group and invite 
continued community support to ensure “progress and per- 
petuity.” The attractive format of the booklet and its infor- 
mality and brevity seem likely to ensure an interested and sym- 
pathetic reading. 


Tue Baltimore (Maryland) Medical Society has urged the 
city Health Department to make a study of maternal mortal- 
ity and bespeaks the cooperation of its members in such a 
project and in developing the work of a new Division of Ma- 
ternity Hygiene in the department, which is to supplant the 
home obstetrical service formerly provided. 


A SECOND summer session, with courses for physicians, social 
workers, deans, teachers, and so on is offered July 15-August 
16 in Paris, France, by The Psychological Center, under the 
direction of Drs. Otto Rank and Pearce Bailey. For infor- 
mation as to subjects, prerequisites and costs ‘address the execu- 
tive secretary, Dr. Harry Bone, 5, rue Chalgrin, Paris, XVI, 
France. 


Tue 1935 calendar of the American Nurses Association in- 
cludes studies of incomes and employment, federal and other 
health-insurance programs, federal projects and nursing legis- 
lation. A high spot of the 1934 record is a list of 405 institu- 
tions in 26 states and the District of Columbia which have 
adopted the eight-hour schedule for special-duty nurses. In 
addition, the plan has been instituted in five cities and by several 
registries, affecting in all about 30,000 nurses. 


THE stork seems to show a disconcerting predilection for fami- 
lies on relief according to statistics released by the FERA which 
show that among unemployed unskilled laborers, for example, 
the birthrate is 234 per 1000 women of childbearing age, while 
among full-time workers in the same group it is only 169. Be- 
tween October 1929 and October 1933 there were 1,612,891 
babies who arrived in families on relief rolls. They formed 
12.7 of the relief population, while in the general population 
babies of the same age constituted 9.6 percent. 


FEDERAL discussions and pending legislation in some of the 
states gives special pertinence to reprints of recent radio ad- 
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YOU CAN BE SURE 
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IF YOU EAT STARCHES, 
MEATS, SWEETS-Read This: 


Much of the so-called “indigestion” from 
which so many people suffer, is often merely 
“acid stomach.” A condition said to be brought 
on by the many acid-forming foods which make 
up our modern diets, such as starches, meats, 
sweets. 

A simple way to relieve “acid stomach,” 
is to take a little Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia after meals. Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia qnickly and safely neutralizes the 
excess acids in the stomach and relieves 
the distress. 


PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia 


GENUINE 


= PHILLIPS — 


Member N.R.A. 


MERCUROCHROME 
H. W. & D. 
An Effective Antiseptic 
This Seal denotes acceptance of Mercurochrome for 
New and Non-official Remedies by the Council on 


Pharmacy & Chemistry of the American Medical 
Association. 


Literature on Request 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


dresses in the series on Dollars, Doctors and Disease spon- 
sored by the National Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion, among them No. 17, Present Trends in Health Insurance, 
by I. S. Falk, and No. 19, The Next Steps, by Livingston Far- 
rand, M.D. Reprints may be obtained from the University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill, price 15 cents for a single talk 
or $2 for the series of nineteen. 


Wit Frank Van Dyk, formerly manager of the Associated 
Hospitals of Essex County, N. J., as its executive director, the 
Associated Hospital Service of New York is almost set to go. 
Invitations to join have been sent to 140 hospitals within the 
metropolitan area; participation will be open to all voluntary 
institutions in the area which meet the standards of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons and to certain proprietary hospitals 
maintaining similar standards. The Service is a non-profit or- 
ganization formed under the sponsorship of the United Hospi- 
tal Fund. It will offer to employed persons up to three weeks 
of semi-private hospital care during a year for annual payments 
of $10 or for 90 cents a month. The plan has the endorsement 
of the New York State Medical Society, American Hospital 
Association and American College of Surgeons, while rates have 
been approved by the State Department of Insurance and pay- 
ments to hospitals are subject to approval by the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. Memberships will be solicited 
among employers by the Service, with arrangement with em- 
ployes for payroll deductions. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND COMMUNITY ACTION 


This department is an emergency information 
service to public officials and to members, 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 


mittees. 


executives and supervisors of citizens’ com- 
News of interesting developments will 


RUSSELL H. KURTZ 


be gratefully received by the editors, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New York 


Thunder Over Ohio 


HIO’S relief affairs have been in the national spotlight dur- 

ing recent weeks, with Governor Davey and FERA 
Administrator Hopkins engaged in a bitter struggle over the 
future course of federal relief in that state. 

The trouble began in February, when the legislature was 
asked to extend the life of the State Relief Commission for 
another emergency period. Governor Davey, inaugurated in 
January, had made campaign promises of relief “reform” which 
some legislators interpreted as a threat of a political raid on 
the relief organization for partisan purposes. The governor had 
already removed the director of the SRC, replacing him with 
a fellow-townsman without previous experience in this field; 
had repeatedly denounced social workers and their methods; 
and had forced from her post in the state welfare department 
Mary Irene Atkinson, sponsor of the Ohio certification plan 
(see The Survey, April 1934, page 131.) 

The Republican members of the legislature refused to vote 
for an extension of the life of the Relief Commission unless a 
civil-service clause were written into the bill, an ultimatum 
which the Democratic assemblymen would not accept. The legis- 
lature recessed without action and the Commission expired. 

To bridge the gap, Mr. Hopkins named Governor Davey as 
his representative to administer relief until the deadlock could 
be broken. The governor accepted the task temporarily, but 
almost immediately attempted to pass it back to the FERA, 
asserting in a letter to Mr. Hopkins: 

All the policies for the relief program in this state are determined 
in Washington and supervised by your agents in Columbus. This 
creates an anomalous situation: the state of Ohio is charged in the 
public mind with the responsibility, and yet we have absolutely 
nothing to say about it. 

Under the present arrangement, Ohio is required to furnish $2 
million a month as against $8 million furnished by the federal gov- 
ernment. . The present relief set-up is very wasteful and 
inefficient. I cannot in good conscience ask the legislature to force 
upon the people of Ohio an additional tax burden as long as they 
know that there is so much waste in the present program... . 

The Ohio relief set-up is loaded down with too much red tape. 

. Many worthy people are left without prompt attention, many 
chiselers are permitted to secure relief money to which they are not 
entitled. . . The requirements for case workers are so drawn 
that no one except a limited number of special graduates from wel- 
fare colleges can qualify. More than 95 percent of the finest citizens 
in Ohio could not pass these requirements. The result is that we 
have many young, immature, though no doubt well-meaning, so- 
called case workers. 

I wish to urge that the ‘Ohio relief program be taken over com- 
pletely by the federal authorities. 

Mr. Hopkins, in a press interview following the receipt of 
the above letter, called it an “outrageous indictment” against 
Ohio relief personnel. Further: 

I don’t believe Ohio takes so lightly the care of her 345,000 
needy families. I assume the people of the state and the legislature 
want to do their full share, even if Governor Davey does not. . . 

Apparently it has taken the governor thirty days to find it ‘isn’t 

a political asset to run relief in Ohio, and so he wants us to pay 
the bill. 

In a letter to the governor, the administrator definitely de- 
clined “to accept on behalf of the federal government the re- 
sponsibility which clearly belongs to you.” But within a week 


he did take over the relief administration on other grounds: 
alleged activities of the governor’s campaign organization in 
“shaking down” party contributions from firms selling to the 
relief commission. Affidavits were presented by Mr. Hopkins 
to the Ohio attorney general in support of these accusations. 
In his letter to the governor announcing this action, the admin- 
istrator warned him that the state would still be expected to 
do its part financially. 

Governor Davey immediately responded by filing a criminal 
libel action against Mr. Hopkins, daring him to come to Ohio 
and stand trial. The state legislature considered an investiga- 
tion of the whole situation, but decided to stand by for awhile. 
The Franklin County grand jury, however, has put the Hopkins 
charges on its docket for immediate consideration. 

Regional representative Charles C. Stillman, a veteran Ohio 
social-work administrator attached to the FERA staff, has been 
put in charge of the state program with direct authority from 
Washington to administer federal relief until the present snarl 
can be untangled. 


A State Looks at Itself 


I F archaic poor relief is to be supplanted by modernized public 

assistance at any time in the near future, it is essential first 
to know how it is failing to meet the obligations which present 
day conditions impose upon it. The Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Welfare, realizing this fact, launched a study over a 
year ago, the findings of which have just been published in a 
300-page report entitled Poor Relief Administration in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Despite the removal from poor-law jurisdiction of mothers’ 
assistance, pensions for the blind, old-age assistance and vet- 
erans’ relief, and in the face of the separate operation of un- 
employment relief by the SERB, Pennsylvania’s residual poor- 
relief load has risen steadily in recent years. It represents the 
non-classified types of need which only generalized assistance 
can meet. 

The report points out that “today, poor relief has attained 
the dimensions of big business. Nine hundred sixty-seven direc- 
tors administer the state’s 425 poor districts. In 1933, they 
expended over $14% million from local tax funds.” 

The study, made under the direction of F. Richard Stilwell, 
is divided into five parts. The first deals with the organization 
of poor relief and presents a picture of heterogeneity which can 
probably be matched nowhere else in the country. There are 
eleven varieties of local administrative authority set up under 
the Pennsylvania law. The second section deals with the finan- 
cial phase—sources of funds, costs, and accounting procedures. 
The third is devoted to the services rendered, in almshouses, 
through child-caring channels, and as outdoor relief. Section 
four is historical, reviewing the history of poor relief in the 
state and citing the many unsuccessful attempts at reform. 
Finally, there is a section devoted to an examination of the 
poor laws themselves: 

There have been over 1400 different local and general laws and 
amendments affecting the administration of poor relief in Pennsyl- 
vania. Approximately 525 of these are still effective . . . presenting 
such confused problems of interpretation and application that even 
legal experts cannot solve them. 


There is a revealing section on personnel, in which the poor 
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directors are classified as to private occupations, remuneration, 
attitude toward their responsibilities, and performance. They 
are compared (none too favorably, it must be admitted) with 
ERB workers. But “this state of affairs is not to be blamed on 
the directors of the poor themselves. They are merely the un- 
fortunate victims of public apathy ... the result of an archaic 


system.” 
Florida Notes 


ALL Florida is divided into eight parts—for relief purposes. 

The only county units in this state’s ERA set-up are 
those at Jacksonville and Tampa. Throughout the rest of the 
state the district plan of organization is followed, each district 
consisting of a group of counties. 

At the state office there are the following departments set up 
under the administrator: social service, engineering, transients, 
rural rehabilitation and auditing. In each district there is an 
administrator through whom these state ERA departments focus 
their programs. Associated with these district administrators as 
staff members are representatives of four of the five divisions, 
the transient service functioning somewhat apart from the rest 
because of its peculiar problems. 

The departments themselves have subordinate “sections” 
charged with specific responsibilities. For example, in the social- 
service department there are the following sections: training, 
medical care, home economics, inquiry and complaint, educa- 
tional projects, women’s work and recreation. 

The provisions made in this state for the care of transients 
are, in many respects, beyond average. There are plenty of con- 
structive work projects, good physical care, both in camps and 
shelters, and a wholesome philosophy about the causes and treat- 
ment of transiency under present abnormal conditions. Unfor- 
tunately, the state government and some of the counties and 
cities do not fully share this philosophy and are still inclined to 
resort occasionally to restrictive measures when threatened by 
additions to the load. 

The Key West rehabilitation project (see October Survey, 
page 312) is progressing rapidly toward the goals set by the 
administrator, who reports a satisfactory tourist season and a 
helpful outlook for the future of this interesting city. 


Subsistence Homesteads 


x interesting experiment is being conducted at Jamesville, 
South Dakota where an abandoned Mennonite colony is 
being converted into a rural-subsistence training-center under 
the direction of the state ERA. About thirty families comprising 
132 persons are in residence there in one-, two- and three-room 
apartments newly added to a group of stone buildings which 


buildings are devoted to workshops of various sorts. A farm 
of over 1000 acres furnishes the setting for the colony. 

A recent bulletin describes the objective of the venture as 
follows: 

The families who come to Jamesville are carefully selected from 
relief rolls. They are expected to have had a farming background 
and to have a keen desire to get back to a farm. They are young 
people, for the most part, the majority of the adults being from 
25 to 35 years of age. 

The Jamesville Center is regarded as a training or sifting center. 
Here the men are given an opportunity to learn better farming 
methods through practical experience. An unemployed graduate of 
the state agricultural college conducts classes twice a week. The 
women also receive instruction, being taught by a home-economics 
graduate. The county agricultural agent is most cooperative. 
Farming, construction work and dairy activities make up the 
work program. Everyone is paid cash wages for his labor and, 
in turn, pays cash for what he receives, although there is a 
‘secondary system of store credits provided through a commissary 
operated in connection with the center. 

Subsistence homesteads, as the reader knows, are being pro- 
moted concurrently by two federal agencies, the FERA and 
the Department of the Interior. The FERA program is focussed 
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were constructed a half century ago. The first floors of these | 
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_on the rural client and is primarily an attempt to rehabilitate 


him as a small farmer. The Interior Department’s efforts are 
directed toward helping the industrial worker get one foot in 
the country without causing him to lose contact with the town 
where his cash income arises. The two programs overlap some- 
what although in the main they are complementary. 

In the January issue of the Monthly Labor Review (US 
Department of Labor) twenty-odd pages are devoted to a 
review of the developments in this field to the end of 1934. 
Copies, 30 cents, from the Government Printing Office. 


Relief Security 


ITH the express purpose of encouraging clients to “accept 

bona fide employment with assurance that in case such 
employment proves temporary their standing as relief clients 
will not be jeopardized” the J/linois ERC has issued the follow- 
ing ruling: 

Relief clients are expected to accept any available full or part- 
time employment on work they are able and capable to perform, 
under satisfactory physical conditions, at NRA code rates, or, in 
absence of an applicable code, at the prevailing rate in the com- 
munity for the type of work done, or in effect by agreement between 
employers and employes. Refusal to accept such employment will, 
in the discretion of the relief administration, be warrant for dis- 
continuing relief. 

In case a client is removed from relief due to acceptance by him 
of bona fide employment and such client reapplies for relief within 
six months of the date on which he went to work, he shall be given 
relief for one month only upon proof that he is involuntarily un- 
employed. During the month covered by this initial order further 
investigation of the case should be conducted and relief continued or 
discontinued after the first month on exactly the same basis pre- 
vailing for all clients. 

If the employment accepted by the client is part-time only, 
the determination as to his eligibility for supplemental relief will 
be made on a budgetary deficiency basis. 

In Pennsylvania a similar plan has been worked out with the 
additional feature of an “automatic reinstatement certificate” 
issued to the client at the time he accepts work and goes off 
relief. This certificate assures him that should his new-found 
job come to an end within six months, he will be automatically 
reinstated on relief. 


Work Relief and “Planning” 


LANNING for a city, a county, a region, even for a state 

and the nation as a whole, has become an indispensable 
necessity of modern times. Without planning, cities develop 
Topsy-fashion; traffic problems become unsolvable; waste runs 
riot. 

The Regional Plan Association, Inc., of New York is author- 
ity for the statement that “despite set-backs earlier in the de- 
pression, greater progress is being made in planning right now 
than ever before. This is chiefly due to the organization of plan- 
ning on a work-relief basis in many areas throughout the 
country.” 

In the field of national planning, the National Resources 
Board is the central unit. State planning boards have been 
formed in most of the states. There are nearly a thousand town 
and city planning bodies and something less than a hundred 
“more-than-local,” or regional, boards. All of these have been 
enabled, in recent months, to extend their accomplishments 
through the use of work-relief labor. 

These projects, set up on a work-relief basis, are concerned prin- 
cipally with the first step in planning, namely, the gathering and 
graphic presentation of information about the physical development 
of the community. Depending upon the technical skill available for 
direction and consultation, it may proceed to a certain amount of 
analysis of the facts gathered. It will not, unless the circumstances 
are exceptional, attempt the actual preparation of a comprehensive 
plan. 

Planning studies suggested by the Regional Plan Association 
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- towns and cities. Rural rehabilitation clients are barred from 


as suitable for local work-relief projects are: preparation of a 
base map, highway and transportation maps, traffic surveys, 
data on land and building use, studies of the adequacy of public 
services and utilities, and a variety of statistical studies. 


Big Business 


~“QURPLUS” relief, that bugaboo of administrators, budget 

makers and relief systematizers, has steadily rolled up its 
totals to a volume that warrants the title “big business.” In 
the fifteen months ending December 31, 1934, over $200 million 
was spent in taking excess products (chiefly agricultural) off 
the glutted “normal” market and distributing them to persons 
without income. The word “surplus” as applied to these opera- 
tions has had a two-fold meaning: the products have been 
“extra” so far as both producers and consumers have been 
concerned. 

Slightly less than half of the funds involved came from the 
AAA which raised them through processing taxes. The rest 
were supplied through the FERA and its subsidiary, the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation. 

Six and one-half million head of cattle; 114 million sheep; 
nearly 200,000 bales of cotton; 13 million bushels of wheat, 
corn, and other grains; 16 million pounds of grass seed; and 
over a million tons of coal are among the thirty-odd products 
entering into the program. More than $10 million has been 
spent on freight alone, in moving the 326,500 carloads involved 
in the fifteen months’ operations. 


Transient Camps Improved 
AS important order was issued by the FERA in February, 


governing the size and adequacy of camps used in the 
federal transient program. Hitherto the ERAs had followed 
their own standards which varied widely from state to state. 
Overcrowding frequently occurred with a resulting menace to 
health and morale. 

The new regulations provide that camps shall be limited to 
a maximum of 250 men; that no more than 20 men shall sleep 
in one room; that beds shall be spaced three feet apart, with 
five-foot aisles between the rows; that there shall be a window 
beside each bed; and that lockers shall be provided for each 
man. Toilet facilities, showers and washroom shall be provided 
in a separate building, conveniently located in relation to the 
sleeping quarters. Sanitary facilities are prescribed in definite 
ratios to camp population. An infirmary with six beds for each 
camp of 250 men is ordered. Kitchens must be screened and 
well ventilated and must include ample refrigeration facilities. 

From Illinois comes word that, pursuant to the federal order, 
nine new camps are to be built in addition to the five already 
in operation. Other states are making similar adjustments. 


Louisiana Rural Program 


ffi HE rural rehabilitation program in Louisiana has been 
clarified in a manual prepared by the SERA. The program 
applies to all relief clients living in the open country or in 
villages of under 500. Three classifications are set up: 


1. Project Clients: “those who have been completely analyzed 
from a rehabilitation standpoint and for whom a definite, well- 
rounded, individual agricultural program has been worked out.” 

2. Potential Cfients: those “for whom some definite plan of 
employment has been worked out by which repayment of all ad- 
vances can be made” but for whom less ambitious rehabilitative 
plans are being made. 

3. Problem cases: “‘all clients other than those in groups one and 
two. These are the clients for whom, for one reason or another, no 
definite repayment plan has yet been worked out, or the plan that 


has been worked out seems inadequate to repay the necessary ad- : 


vances made by the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation.” 


All rural relief, it will be noted, is to be in the form of re- 
payable advances. Outright relief is confined to the larger 
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participation in the works’ projects of the ERA Works Division, 
“unless such projects accrue to the benefit of the Louisiana 
RRC.” 


Emergency Homemaking 


O NE of the interesting activities of the women’s section of 
the FERA works division is the assignment of qualified 
women from relief families to tasks as “emergency home- 
makers.” The projects fall into two general types, manual and 
educational. In the manual projects, selected clients are em- 
ployed on work relief to go into homes where there is illness 
or other emergency and actually do the housework or perhaps 
help with the care of the patient. The educational projects, akin 
to the work of visiting housekeepers, are designed to teach 
better housekeeping methods and to encourage those families 
on relief who need the help to work toward a better type of 
home life. Workers for emergency homemaking projects are: 

. selected on the basis of training in home economics, a knowl- 
edge of practical nursing, or because they are outstanding house- 
keepers who have managed their own homes satisfactorily on a 
relief budget. They must be intelligent, alert and responsive to 
special instruction which is given to them before they go into 
homes. . . . Where possible, a supervisor who is trained in home 
economics and thoroughly familiar with the practical aspects of 
homemaking is directly in charge of each project. 

To supplement the work done in the homes, group work has 
been developed. The women of the community are organized 
into clubs for discussion and for the development of those con- 
tacts with others which provide them with new interests and 
ideas. Many of the women who join the groups have not at- 
tended any kind of social gathering or scarcely have been out- 
side their own homes for months. For them especially, the clubs 
have a recreational as well as an educational value. 


Pulpwood Projects 


A PROJECT launched by the Rural Rehabilitation Division 
of the New Hampshire Emergency Relief Administration 
calls for the marketing of 10,000 cords of pulpwood during 
1935, from land of farmers who find themselves confronted 
with serious financial difficulties. Those eligible for this project 
will include a number of persons who are not at present on 
relief rolls, but who, if they applied, would be eligible for relief. 

The needs of each family will be analyzed and a program 
for their farm and home activities will be worked out. It is ex- 


_pected that the plan will permit the payment of many delinquent 


taxes and other debts and will keep many from relief rolls. 

A total of approximately $100,000 will be expended, but oper- 
ations are designed to be entirely self-liquidating. Advances will 
be made to clients this spring for labor in cutting the wood 
and further advances made from time to time as the wood is 
peeled and drawn to truck roads; on delivery to mills, farmers 
will receive the balance due them, the New Hampshire Rural 
Rehabilitation Corporation replenishing its revolving fund by 
the payments from the mills. 


The “How” of Self-Help 


1 festa eet concerning the self-help cooperatives has 


largely concerned itself heretofore with “whys and whats” 


—the philosophy of the movement, and descriptions of existing 
cooperatives and their accomplishments. Now, however, the 
Division of Self-Help Cooperatives of the FERA has issued a 
53-page guidance report Self-Help Cooperatives: An Intro- 
ductory Study, the most important sections of which tell how 
to organize and operate such group activities. A bibliography 
and a long list of self-help organizations now active in 34 states 
and territories is appended (free from the Division.) 


HOUSING 


Five Years’ Experience 


“(ete experience of Michigan Boulevard Garden Apartments, 
Chicago, financed by the late Julius Rosenwald, as set down 
in the five-year report just published, should be useful for com- 
parative purposes to other privately financed limited-dividend 
projects as well as to governmental agencies now formulating 
policies. The yearly average percentage of occupancy from 1930 
to 1934 inclusive was 97.5; 95; 87; 88.7; and 97.8 while as of 
February 1935 every apartment was rented. Average percentage 
of bad debts those same years was .08; 1.4; 1.8; 2.9; and .06. 
With a rental scale of $9.50 to $12 per room monthly the un- 
secured loan of $200,000 has been paid off completely, and the 
mortgage reduced from $1 million to $635,000. 

On the basis of experience the sponsors of Michigan Boule- 
vard Garden Apartments offer in this report as general observa- 
tions that such a project has a beneficial effect on property values 
in its vicinity; that Negroes make as good tenants as any other 
people; that management must be unhampered by detrimental 
political influences; that a well-rounded community program of 
recreation and education is not only consistent with but essential 
to sound business management, and, finally, that the scope of 
private capital is limited in the low-housing field. 


Who Pays? 


N an effort to find out the difference between the income to 
the city from taxes on real estate and the expense for the 
various administrative and public services reasonably supplied 
to various types of districts, the City Planning Board of Boston, 
cooperating with the ERA, studied six typical districts—a busi- 
ness, an industrial, a high-rental residential, a suburban resi- 
dential, a miscellaneous residential and a low-rental residential 
area. On a per capita basis the high rental and miscellaneous 
residential districts, the survey disclosed, return a “net profit” 
of $239 and $49.30 per resident compared to a deficit of $20.50 
and $79 for the suburban and low-rental districts. On an acreage 
basis it was found the profit per net acre in the business district 
was $110,146, the industrial $5334, the high-rental residence 
$17,154, and miscellaneous residence $4544, while the suburban 
residential and the low-cost residential districts showed deficits 
of $803 and $15,104 per acre. Housing experts may draw im- 
portant conclusions from these figures. 


Jersey Homestead Et Al 


LMOST 2500 individuals in 555 families have been offi- 
cially approved as residents of fourteen subsistence-home- 
stead projects in seven states—one each in Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, two in West Virginia, three in Missis- 
sippi, and five in Texas. 

The homestead project recently announced for 200 needle- 
trade workers and their families, to be located within fifty miles 
of New York and Philadelphia at Hightstown, N. J., is the first 
in which the major activities of the community will be conducted 
on a cooperative basis. Here it is hoped to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of decentralizing an industry which has been heavily con- 
centrated in congested areas of large cities, as well as to illus- 
trate the merits of combining subsistence homesteading with 
work in seasonal industries. To this end a garment factory will 
be built on the site. Besides needle workers the homesteaders 
will include some fifteen farmers, several storekeepers and 
school teachers, a physician, dentist, cobbler, carpenter and plum- 
ber and other professionals and artisans. Each family will make 
a down payment of $500, totalling $100,000, to be used in addi- 
tion to the government’s advance of $850,000 for financing. 


Pitas R-ViE Y 
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Two other bits of subsistence-homestead news: Monticello, 
Ga., will be used as a demonstration project for an erosion- 
control and land-use program. A second project of Negroes has 
been officially approved; location, Newport News, Va. 


Help for Teachers 


qb HE Housing Study Guild (101 Park Avenue, New York) 
has prepared an exhibit directed primarily at the educator 
and advanced student. Arranged in two major divisions, housing 
in the unplanned city and modern housing in the planned com- 
munity, the material, photographs, charts, drawings, and text, 
is distributed over twenty-four panels, to fit on standard-size 
library screens, and mounted on canvas to fold accordion-like 
into a small box. The exhibit will be available by about April 15. 

Another help to teacher and student is the profusely illus- 
trated first issue of a new periodical, Building America, which 
aims to demonstrate the value of visual as well as factual study 
of basic contemporary problems. Its subject is housing, its past, 
present and possible future development. A “teacher’s guide” 
and a bibliography are included. Published by the Society for 
Curriculum Study, a non-commercial organization of educators 
(425 West 123 Street, New York,) future issues will deal with 


food, transportation, health, recreation and so on. 


Relief and Rent 


HE tenement-house committee of the New York COS has 

just completed a study of the housing conditions of eighty- 
eight families under its care and finds itself with a problem of 
policy which is no stranger to relief organizations anxious to 
improve the deplorable housing conditions of their clients—con- 
ditions which, it might be added, are shared by perhaps a third 
of our population, who cannot afford more than $6 a room 
monthly rent. Hence the problem: with only a limited number 
of better quarters to be found at the $6 rate, should it be the 
policy of the organization to move badly housed clients into 
rooms at a higher rental while neighboring families not on relief 
cannot pay more than this amount? The COS has found no 
satisfactory answer to the question. The study was made under 
the committee’s new secretary, Sydney Maslen, who has suc- 
ceeded John T. Murphy, “housing pioneer.” 


Housing Division, PWA 


HE second, as the first, PWA low-cost-housing develop- 

ment to reach the construction stage is in Atlanta. Situated 
between two Negro educational institutions—Atlanta University 
and Spelman College—it will offer in forty-three buildings much 
needed housing facilities in that section. 

The eighth limited-dividend project (tentative approval for 
which had been made previous to rejection of further applica- 
tions for financing this type of housing,) will be located near 
Raleigh, N.C. Cost, $233,000 including the government loan. 


An exhibit of approximately 100 photographs depicting the 
PWA program throughout the country has been set up in the 
Department of the Interior Building, Washington. 


Tue Housing Authority of Schenectady, N.Y., has worked out 
a plan whereby certain slum areas situated near the industrial 
and commercial districts are to be used as parking areas. Re- 
sults: slum clearance and putting back into service a $1,500,000 
investment in street pavement now used for parking purposes. 


THREE ideas were emphasized at the well-attended meeting on 
housing management in New York City under the auspices of 
the Woman’s City Club, namely, that management is a field for 
which women are particularly fitted, that the manager must be 
free from undue political pressure and that training and experi- 
ence in community activities and business practice are essential. 
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Where Beauty Lies 


SKIN DEEP, by M. C. Phillips. Vanguard Press. 254 pp. Price $2 post- 
paid of The Survey. 


HIS book offers a most refreshing contrast to its parent 

volume, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, which issued from the 
same organization, Consumers’ Research, a little over a year 
ago. The present study, concerned with cosmetics, is temperate, 
relatively unprejudiced, accurate to a high degree for a popular 
book. There is an effort to be constructive, and to recommend 
harmless or useful products, as well as to be properly destruc- 
tive of false claims and dishonest advertising generally. 

It is a little difficult to forgive, or even to understand the 
writer’s lining up with patent medicine fakers and fraudulent 
advertisers, who delighted that the Copeland Bill failed of pas- 
sage the last Congress. There is also a trace of the curious 
mental befuddlement that attributes the relative impotence of 
the Food and Drug Administration to almost malicious mal- 
feasance on the part of its officials rather than more correctly 
to the weak and imperfect Food and Drugs Act now on the 
statute books. 

It would be difficult if not impossible to produce a spectacular 
exposé of American cosmetics because the material itself is 
lacking. The author of Skin Deep has done very well indeed 
all that needs to be done. After all, bar a certain relatively few 
notorious instances that stink to high heaven—like Lash Lure 
and the defunct Koremlu, American cosmetics are usually rela- 
tively harmless. They are, to be sure, over-recommended in 
exaggerated advertising calculated to make many of them sell 
for far more than they are worth. The book makes a useful 
guide and is commended to husbands and bachelors in search of 
presents for their wives and women friends. 

Washington, D.C. T. Swann Harpinc 


A Good Start 


PREDICTION OF VOCATIONAL SUCCESS, by Edward L. Thorndike, 
et al. Commonwealth Fund. 284 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE investigation reported in this volume took a definite 

age sample of the general population of school children, 
tested them at the age of fourteen on intelligence, clerical and 
mechanical tests, procured school-record items and then fol- 
lowed their careers impartially for some eight years to note 
what happened to them educationally and occupationally, and 
to determine whether their careers could have been predicted 
at the age of fourteen from the items available. 

The study reveals that school success at fourteen, aided by 
intelligence tests, predicted subsequent school success excel- 
lently. But occupational success, as defined—whether con- 
sisting of wages, simple statement of employe’s job satisfaction, 
or job level attained—was predicted with but little better than 
chance accuracy. The latter finding has, in the interval since 
publication, been gobbled up eagerly by the crowd of “I told 
you so’s,” eager to sharpen any ax whilst the grinding remains 
good. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the study does not prove the futility 
of guidance tests, or of guidance, or of vocational guidance in 
particular, or more especially of vocational guidance in a de- 
pression; or even more definitely, of guidance with a certain 
set of tests under the given conditions. True it is that the 
mechanical tests used were none too reliable, and that the meas- 
ures of job success were defective, even though a certain few 
statistical corrections were rigorously applied. But also it is 
probably true that many of the usual trends regarding occupa- 
tions have been upset by the depression and that eight or ten 
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years are perhaps all too short for “men to find their niches 
in this occupational world.” Or perhaps proficiency in realms 
other than academic is readily acquired by practice by most 
people, if motivated. It is the reviewer’s observation that a 
little mechanical ability goes a long way in the trades of indus- 
try. Retests every five years for some ten years more, should 
give us a more conclusive answer. In a pioneer investigation 
who can even guess, correctly, what we “ought” to find? 

In answer to the critics, it may be said that now, twelve 
years after the tests of this investigation, much better tests are 
available (e.g. the Minnesota Assembly Test,) and still better 
ones can be built.:And too the depression will not last forever, 
and we may hope that the rewards of industry will some day 
be more in accord with individual aptitudes. Finally, it should 
be said that the study was not intended to be a test of the 
worthwhileness of guidance versus absence of guidance. 

As a practical application of the results of the study, it is 
clear that industry, by its present haphazard methods of regard- 
ing and rewarding individuals, is surely failing to exploit more 
than fractionally the potentialities of individuals. That our 
much maligned schools should be so much more efficient in this 
respect than our much vaunted efficient industry is no great 
surprize to those who have conducted extensive tests in both 
areas. 

The study will for a long time serve as a challenge to further 
study. It is to be hoped that funds will be available for its con- 
tinuation for at least another decade. HERBERT A. Toops 
Ohio State University 


Laws tor Planners 


HARVARD CITY PLANNING STUDIES, Vol. VII, Model Laws for 
Planning Cities, Counties, States, by Edward M. Bassett, Frank B. Wil- 
liams, Alfred Bettman, Robert Whitten. Harvard University Press. 137 
pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


T HIS, the seventh of the Harvard City Planning Studies, 
meets the need, generally felt, for a consistent set, or 
several different sets, of typical or model laws, each based 
on a single conception of the end purpose and covering plan- 
ning and zoning for cities, counties, regions and states. ‘The 
four collaborators in this volume—all authorities on the sub- 
ject—agree on desirable results but not always on the methods 
of achieving them. But since social conditions and legislative 
procedures vary widely throughout the country these differences 
offer no disadvantage, but rather the contrary. ‘These reports 
should be of great value to the large group of officials and 
others who today find themselves engaged in some phase of the 
complicated business of planning. Louta D. LAsKER 


Twenty-five Points of View 


THE PROBLEM OF MENTAL DISORDER, by Madison Bentley and 
E. V. Cowdry. McGraw Hill. 388 pp. Price $4 postpaid of The Survey. 


hy) Cee the last quarter of a century mental hygiene and 
psychiatry have been facing complex problems of the ut- 
most significance for human welfare, but, unfortunately, these 
disciplines have been hampered because of a comparative paucity 
of proven scientific knowledge. And so, The Problem of Mental 
Disorder, by Bentley and Cowdry is welcome at this time. The 
volume is a symposium wherein twenty-five contributors furnish 
monographs that acquaint the reader with current points of 
view in psychiatry and with promising leads for research. 

It will come as a surprize to many that the problems of 
human behavior can, with profit, be studied from a score of 
scientific approaches. A perusal of this volume, however, indi- 
cates accretions to our knowledge that may be expected within _ 
the next few years from electro-physiology, brain chemistry, 
genetics, endocrinology, pharmacology, sociology, anthropology, 
psychology, and so on. | 

It is hoped that this symposium will fall into the hands, not 
only of scientists and professional workers, but will be read as 
well by those who shape the policies of governments and of 
our great foundations. The time has arrived when money and 
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research effort must be directed to mental hygiene if we would 
hope to stem the rising tide of mental disorders. The past policy 
in this country, of expending more than $200 million per annum 
of public funds for the hospitalization of the insane with less 
than $1 million for research to discover the nature of the 
problems involved, has been short sighted. 

The Problem of Mental Disorder can be read with profit by 
all those who are genuinely interested in human welfare and 
who yearn for the harnessing of science to assist civilization 
in solving some of its most pressing problems. 

CLARENCE M. HINCcKs 
The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York City 


BOOKS THAT LIVE ON 
FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Birth Control Without Contraceptives 


THE RHYTHM 
OF STERILITY AND FERTILITY IN WOMEN 
Discussion of the Physiological, Practical and Ethical Aspects of 
the Discoveries of Drs. K. Ogino (Japan) and H. Knaus (Austria) 


Regarding the Periods When Conception is Impossible and 
When Possible. 


Concerning Hands 
HANDEDNESS—RIGHT AND LEFT, by Ira S. Wile, M.D. Lothrop, 

Lee & Shepard. 439 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of The Survey. 

1@ha WILE has written a scholarly review of handedness 

and its implications in many fields, a book which is the 
product of careful assembly of available information on a sub- 
ject which is, as yet, only imperfectly understood. The his- 
torical and anthropological aspects which Dr. Wile has con- 
sidered are engaging, and his range is so broad that no one, 
whatever his training, can fail to find here many interesting 
and suggestive facts. The language in which it is written calls 
for no technical background or experience for its understanding. 
For this reason the book should be especially welcome to the 
puzzled parents of left-handed children and to parents of chil- 
dren with any of the various types of educational disability 
which are now associated with handedness. 

There is very little detail in the section which deals with the 
various clinical conditions in which there is evidence of a hand- 
edness or rather brain-dominance factor. This omission is 
probably fortunate since so many of the questions in this field 
are, as yet, unsolved, and the presentation of a mass of tech- 
nical material would not be interesting or helpful to the lay 
reader. However, that such conditions are mentioned is appro- 
priate since they should be more widely recognized by educa- 
tors and by the medical profession. Pau Dozirr, M.D. 
Neurological Institute, New York City 


By LEO J. LATZ, M.D., LL.D. 
100th Thousand $1.00 per copy 


at bookstores or from 
LATZ FOUNDATION 
1242 Republic Building Chicago, Illinois 


Write your name and address on a postal card, mail 


it to us and we will send you our FREE PAMPHLET 


Basic— 
SociaL Dracnosis. By Mary E. Richmond .$2.00 


Wuart Is SoctaL CAsE Work? By Mary 
E. Richmond. $1.00 


BROKEN Homes. By Joanna C. Colcord $1.00 


Tue SoctaAL CasE History. By Ada E. 
Sheffield. $1.00 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND SOCIAL WORK 


YOUR MEALS AND YOUR MONEY, by Gove Hambidge. Whittlesey 
by Porter R. Lee and Marion E. Kenworthy, M.D. 


House. 179 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
Enporsep by members of the US Department of Agriculture, 
armamented by the studies of that Department’s Bureau of 
Home Economics and written by a layman, this lively and ex- 
plicit little book is crammed with facts and plans for eating 
as wisely as one’s income will permit. It assumes and justifies 
a real interest on the part of the general reader in what might 
be called both the personal and social implications of food— 
all the way from calories and vitamins to crop production. To 
bring an optimum diet within reach of all Americans would 
require, Mr. Hambidge points out, the expansion of our pro- 
duction of almost every food except wheat. 


“I know of no other writing which has presented the 
parent-child relationship with such clarity and soundness 
. ... a most practical and illuminating chapter entitled, 
The Personality and Equipment of the Social Worker... . 
should be read and carefully digested by every student 
anticipating a career of social work.”—Douglas A. Thom, 
M.D., in The Survey. $1.50 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND 
41 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 


ETHICAL FACTORS OF THE PRESENT CRISIS, by L. P. Jacks. 
Williams & Wilkins, 77 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


DO YOU KNOW 


that you can order any book on any branch of 
Social Work, including Unemployment Relief, 
Case Work, Interviewing, Work Relief, Psy- 
chiatry, etc., through— 


THE SURVEY BOOK SERVICE 
112 East 19th Street New York 


Book lists available on request. 


A wiper audience than was privileged to hear Professor Jacks 
speak at Brown University last year will welcome this volume 
that includes his four addresses delivered as the Culver Lec- 
tures of 1933. Rural Inertia, Wasted Human Energies, Indis- 
cipline and The Coming Leisure are the topics which he dis- 
cusses in light of the present crisis, because of which it has 
become necessary to evolve a new approach to the science of 
living. Although Professor Jacks addresses himself primarily 
to youth he also speaks in these lectures to their elders in an 
effort to arouse them to the need of charting a new course 
that will be helpful to their juniors in developing character 
and in offering satisfactory activities under the new conditions 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Food for Discussion 


To THE Eprror: You will perhaps be interested in hearing how 
The Survey and Survey Graphic are used by our staff the mem- 
bers of which, with few exceptions have come to us directly 
from industry, with no training in social work. In an effort to 
stimulate their thinking on social problems and to arouse their 

- interest in reading on social subjects we planned two series of 
discussion programs for our weekly staff meetings, the first on 
matters close in to our daily work, and the second, still in 
progress, on larger social and economic problems such as un- 
employment insurance, health, education, youth in the depression, 
aliens and immigration, conservation of national resources, hous- 
ing, the use of leisure, and so on. You can readily see how The 
Survey would meet the needs of such a program. In fact, it 
afforded suggestions in planning it. In several instances special 
topics by such writers as Henry Pratt Fairchild, Mary van 
Kleeck, and David Cushman Coyle were assigned for review 
and discussion. 

In each of these programs topics were assigned to individual 
workers far enough in advance to give ample time for prepara- 
tion. The aim was to have as many workers as possible partici- 
pate, bringing the results of their reading and study to the 
group as a whole. The current and back numbers of The Survey 
and Survey Graphic were used. Each worker was provided with 
a list of articles pertaining to his topic, and as the new issues 
arrived, each was informed of any additional material which he 
might find helpful. 

The plan has worked out beyond our expectations, as evi- 
denced by the careful preparation workers have given to topics, 
and the interest shown by the staff in their further discussion. 
It was this desire that led to the organization of an evening 
forum, meeting regularly with topics chosen in advance by vote. 
Our next meeting will discuss Mr. Coyle’s article, Illusions 
Regarding Revolution published in The Survey of July 1934. 

I am sending you a few of our bibliographies which will give 
some indication of the service your publications give to our staff. 
Director Investigational Unit ELLA Joycr 
Department of Outdoor Relief, Milwaukee County, Wis. 


OUR POOR-RELIEF LAWS 


ExizaserHan Hancover—April Survey 1934, page 123 

Ox-Cartr Poor Laws—April Survey 1934, page 131 

Trenps 1n a Cuancine Socrery—January Graphic 1933, page 43 

Memoranpum on Casu Retier Expertment, San Francisco, January 
1934, by Herman Kaplan, distributed by Russell Sage Foundation 

Report, Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, July 1934 

Pusiic WeLFare ADMINISTRATION IN CANADA 

Tue American Poor Farm anp Its Inmates 

History or Mitwauxer County Instirutions 


TOWARD SECURITY—UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Towarp Securrrr—March Graphic 1934, page 116 
UnemptoyMenTt Insurance Proposats—September Survey 1933, page 


Insurance sy Incnes—May Survey 1933, page 192 

An Inrerstare AutHoriry ror UnemptoyMent Insurance—August 
Survey 1933, page 275 

New Sranparps ror UNempLoyMenT Insurance—August Survey 1933, 
page 281 

Mrnnesora’s Pian For Jos Insurance—February Survey 1933, page 58 

Earnincs at Forry—June Survey 1934, page 204 

Lire Insurance THAT Lives—July Survey 1934, page 216 

Wisconsin’s Pian ror INSURANCE 

UnemprtoyMent Insurance—Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


PHE 5 URW Ey 


April 1935 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE DEPRESSION 


Sickness AND THE New Poor—April Graphic 1934, page 160 
Orcanizep Action 1n Mepicat Care—April Graphic 1933, page 207 
Menicat Care ror Att or Us—December Graphic 1932, page 629 
Tue Famiry Birt ror Srcxness—December Graphic 1932, page 634 
Pusric Heattu anp Private Docrors—April Graphic 1934, page 149 
Nurses SHow tHE Way—April Graphic 1934, page 156 

Cuance Comes To THE Docror—April Graphic 1934, page 163 

Uncre Sam anv Sicxness Brrs—May Survey 1934, page 158 
Fairness To Puysician AND Patrent—June Survey 1934, page 203 
Mourvauizinc Tue Mepicat Cosrs—June Graphic 1934, page 285 
Dotrars anp Lives-—-August Graphic 1933, page 407 

Tue Mentat Hycrene or UnempLoymMent—Dr. George K. Pratt 
BuLietTin of THE Amertcan Hosprrat AssociaTION 

Rerorts—of the US Public Health Service 

Rerorts—of the Milwaukee County Health Department 


YOUTH IN THE DEPRESSION 


Youru 1n THE Depression—February Survey 1933, page 67 

Boys on THE Loose—February Survey 1933, page 71 

Ganc Prevention—June Survey 1933, page 227 

Uncre Sam’s Runaway Bors—March Survey 1933, page 99 

How Catirornra Ancuors Drirtinc Boys—March Survey 1933, page 


Joss ror Grapuates—July Survey 1934, page 231 

Wuar Are We Dornc To Seven Mitton Curtpren?—August Survey 
1934, page 245 

1000 Detrnquent Boys—June Survey 1934, page 199 

Youru Wirnout Worx—September Survey 1934, page 285 

CCC Camps—Tuerr Work anv Resutts 

Recorps—of the Juvenile Court, the police and sheriff’s departments 
and of private social agencies 


TAKING UP THE SLACK IN LEISURE 


A Communrry Learninc How to Pray—August Survey 1933, page 283 

Votunteers For Recreation SeRviceE—March Survey 1933, page 104 

OrcANIzING For Le1isurE—December Survey 1933, page 405 

Less Worx—Monre Leisure, In TENNESSEE—Seed of a National Plan 
—May Survey 1933, page 253 

Tue Passinc or Sipe-Line Recreation—April Survey 1934, page 121 

Destructive Use or Lersure—April Survey 1934, page 130 

DistrruTep Lersure—L. C. Walker (Appleton-Century) 

Americans aT Pray—Jesse F. Steiner (McGraw-Hill) 

Tue New Lersure—a Curse or a Blessing?—Recreation, April 1934 

Reporrs—of the New York Committee on the Use of Leisure Time— 
Recreation, December 1933 

Do You Have Letsure Trouste?—Recreation, December 1933 

Leisure AND Irs Use—Recreation, August 1934 


HOUSING 


Uncre Sam—Lanpitorp—March Graphic 1934, page 124 

Sussistence Homesteaps—January Graphic 1934, page 11 

Socrat Worxers Can Hetp—January Survey 1934, page 7 

Renoustnc New Yorx—January Survey 1934, page 14 

Sussisrence Homesteaps—January Survey 1934, page 23 

More Asout Pusirc Housrnc—December Survey 1933, page 415 

Housrnc—A Pustic Uritrry—May Survey 1933, page 193 

Srep-CHILpREN oF Retier—June Survey 1933, page 212 

Wut “Back to THE Lann” Hetp?—September Graphic 1933, page 455 

Sinx1nc Stums—August Graphic 1933, page 417 : 

Tue Cuance To Resurtp tHE USA—August Graphic 1933, page 420 

Supsistence Homesteaps—April Survey 1934, page 135 

PLANNING FoR THE Use or THE Lanp—May Graphic 1934, page 233 

Tue Hovusinc Por Boms—June Survey 1934, page 204 

MopernizATION—BALLY-Hoo oR Procress—July Graphic 1934, page 
334 

Case History or a Communiry or Mortcacep Homes—June Graphic 
1933, page 311 

Tue Puzzie or Pustic Hovsrnc—August Survey 1934, page 243 

Government Housinc—Fortune, February 1934 


Reprints of this page, including Mrs. Joyce’s letter and her reference 
lists, are available to supervisors and directors of institutes. No charge, 
but please send a self-addressed stamped envelop. Copies of the issues 
mentioned are available (30 cents each) so long as the supply lasts. 
Address The Survey; 112 East 19 Street, New York. ' 


Housing Standards 


To rue Eprror: In these days when new governmental welfare 
agencies are framing public policies and programs that may be- 
come permanent, it is vital that they be aided in formulating 
standards by the active support of individuals and organizations 
concerned with the field. This is particularly true in the field of 
housing to be financed in whole or in part, directly or indirectly, 
with public money. 

The Federal Housing Administration, as a condition to issu- 
ing loans on dwellings requires compliance with certain minimum 
standards relative to light, ventilation, water supply, room-size, 
sound construction and so on, all affecting the health and well- 


being of people. It is said that some builders, real-estate men 


and bankers are objecting to these standards on the score that 
they increase initial cost of building, although they are certainly 
sound economically as well as socially since they prolong the 
useful life of the building and reduce municipal expenditures by 
preventing or postponing development of slum conditions. 

Unless adequate building standards are rigorously observed 
at this time families will still be occupying houses lacking the 
essentials of wholesome living long after the builders and real- 
estate men have taken their profits and the bankers have col- 
lected their mortgages. The cost of health and social services 
will rise while the families suffer. 

It is essential that social and health agencies and workers 
express their support of the standards laid down by the FHA. 
Surely it is their function to support public officials attempting 
to do a good job, and to counter the pressure of short-sighted 
or selfish private interests. 

Therefore social workers and agencies are urged to express 
their approval of the FHA standards by writing to James A. 
Moffett, Federal Housing Administrator, sending a copy of their 
letter to Miles Colean, director, Technical Department, Federal 
Housing Administration, Vermont Avenue and U Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. JoHN IHLDER 
Executive Officer 
The Alley Dwelling Authority, 

District of Columbia 


They Want What They Want 


To tHe Epiror: Jacob Kepecs offers social workers another 
counsel of despair in his article, What Do Social Workers Want 
(The Survey, December 1934, page 378.) The solutions he 
discusses involve superficial maneuvering within the limits im- 
posed by the acceptance of the status quo. He offers no plan 
of attack upon the basic cause of the problems, private owner- 
ship by a few of their means of production and their operation 
for profit and not for use, with consequent mass unemployment. 

One of the solutions suggested by Mr. Kepecs involves with- 
drawing youth and older workers from industry. For youth 
he suggests “an educational program with a content to attract 
and hold them.” No such plan can be made without realistic 
consideration of the economic base for carrying it out. Such a 
base does not exist in the United States today where there is in 
effect a marked educational retrenchment program, and where 
youth is compelled to work to eke out the inadequate incomes 
of families. 

A program of withdrawing productive groups from industry 
means the acceptance of limitation of production, a declining 
economy, and consequent increasingly lower standards of living 
for the large masses. An economic structure predicated upon an 
acceptance of restriction of production in the face of wide-spread 
need is one of the basic characteristics of a fascist economy. To 
accept such a possibility is to face despair. 

However, there is an increasingly large body of social workers 
who orient themselves and their program not in relation to the 
status quo, but in relation to the desperate needs of the whole 
working class; and who unequivocally declare the obligation of 
_ government and industry to provide a decent standard of living 
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for all workers. The endorsement of the Lundeen bill by rank- 
and-file social-work organizations throughout the country gives 
one concrete answer to the question, “What Do Social Workers 
Want?” ' F. J. KorNACKER 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Ickes Appreciates 


To THE Epitor: Please accept my appreciation of the copy of 
the article, Housing—Public and/or Private by Edith Elmer 
Wood, in the Survey Graphic of January. Mrs. Wood’s in- 
terpretation of the Real Property Inventory data should prove 
very helpful in strengthening the cause of public enterprise in 
low-rental housing. I sincerely hope that the work of the 
Housing Division of the Public Works Administration, along 
with general public enlightment regarding its activities, will 
result in a better definition of public and private housing fields. 
Administrator, PWA Harotp L. IckEs 
Washington, D. C. 


Watch Out! 


To tHe Eprror: Under the name “Creighton” or “Henry A. 
Lester,” a man claiming to represent Carnegie Corporation of 
New York has recently visited certain colleges, libraries, and 
so on, and after interviews has cashed checks which later proved 
to be worthless. This man has recently been and may still be 
in the South. To the best of our knowledge and belief he has 
never in any way been connected with any Carnegie organiza- 
tion or enterprise. All official representatives of the Corpora- 
tion or of any Carnegie enterprise will gladly prove their 
identity. Rosert M. LEsTER 
Secretary, Carnegie Corporation. 


Re Fascism 


To THe Epiror: May I call the attention of your readers to 
the work of the Institute for the Study of Fascism, 25 Rue de 
Buffon, Paris, France. It publishes a monthly bulletin, Studies 
of Fascism, which is indispensable for those who wish to keep 
abreast of what is happening in the development of Fascism in 
different parts of the world. 

National Chairman, Harry F. Warp 
American League Against War and Fascism. 


A Matter of Years 


To THE EpiTor: I hope your readers will forgive me for a slip 
which unaccountably crept into my manuscript and thence into 
type in The Survey (see Old Age in the Security Program, The 
Survey, March 1935, page 70.) In discussing compulsory con- 
tributory insurance I said (page 72, third paragraph) 

Rights to “full annuity” equal to 40 percent of the average wage 
upon which he has made tax payments will be established if the 
employe has worked a full thirty years over a period of not less 
than forty years. 

This should read “. . . if the employe has worked a full 
twenty-seven years over a period of not less than thirty-five 
years.” BARBARA NACHTRIEB ARMSTRONG 
University of California 


Tue Survey received too late for publication in March with 
other comment on the report of the New York Chapter of the 
AASW on the dismissal of Sidonia Dawson by the Home Relief 
Bureau (see The Survey, January 1935, page 8,) a letter from 
Rebecca Smith, chairman of the New York Association of 
Workers in Social Agencies. Miss Smith and her organization 
support other correspondents who condemned the report and 
pointed out the importance of the case in relation to free speech, 
the origin of violence, the social worker’s primary responsibility 
and the use of police in the administration of relief, 
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Our Daily Butter 


To a western state ERA comes the plaint 
of a client, eligible for surplus commodities, 
but not for relief. Three-and-a-half pounds of 
surplus butter was all right, he said, very 
glad to have it, but, wistfully, “I have always 
been accustomed to having bread with my 
butter.” 


First steps toward the national crime center 
to correlate the efforts of federal and state 
police, which was strongly recommended by 
the recent National Crime Conference (see 
The Survey, January 1935, page 19) have 
been taken by the Department of Justice 
with the appointment of an advisory com- 
mittee of thirteen headed by Justin Miller, 
formerly of Duke University, now of the 
Attorney General’s staff. This committee 
will recommend a form of organization for 
the new bureau, contingent presumably on 
the appropriation for which the Attorney 
General has asked Congress, and about which 
no one seems to be worrying very much. 


Tue New York Welfare Council is pretty 
proud of the fact that its own Christine 
Kinsman topped the list of eight persons 
who successfully passed the Civil Service 
examination for the newly created job of 
chief of the Bureau of Information and 
Enquiry of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare. 


Le Play House, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W. C. 1, headquarters of the English Socio- 
logical Society, invites interested Americans 
to join any of the following field-study sur- 
veys: June 7-11, a week-end study of a 
remote Wiltshire village; July 20-29, a study 
of the Holy Island, Lindisfarne; August 1-24, 
a study of the Hebrides; and August 5-25, 
a field study of Czechoslovakia.’ 


AFTER a year or two of half-timing between 
the Illinois ERC and the Chicago Commit- 
tee of Fifteen, Charles Miner has gone over 
entirely to the public agency, retaining only 
a consulting relationship with the committee. 
Mark H. Thomas, chief investigator for the 
committee, has been ‘appointed  superin- 
tendent. 


Tue Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, Hubert C. Herring, executive 
director, announces its tenth annual seminar 
in Mexico to be held July 3-23 in Cuernavaca 
and Mexico City. The seminar consists of 
three weeks of lectures, round-table discus- 
sions and field trips, supplying a general in- 
troduction to Mexican history, economics, art, 
international relations and archaeology under 
the leadership of Mexican and American au- 
thorities in many fields. Detailed information 
from Mr. Herring, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


Wuen the Family Service Society of Akron, 
O., held a special celebration last month for 
its own twenty-third birthday and the fiftieth 
birthday of organized social work in the 
community, it summoned one of its own 
alumni as star speaker, Russell H. Kurtz of 
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the Russell Sage Foundation and, we’re glad 
to add, of The Survey’s contributing staff. 
Mr. Kurtz was director of the Society for 
four years prior to 1931 when it was func- 
tioning as a quasi-public body, its director 


- also the director of the department of public 


charities. Large-scale unemployment _ relief 
changed that situation and freed the Society 
to develop its own program of distinctive 
private-agency service. 


Prans for a new quarterly, The Journal of 
Social Philosophy, are announced by Prof. 
Robert M. Maclver of Columbia University. 
It will be an educational journal, coordinating 
the field of the social sciences, under the edi- 
torship of Professor Maclver. 


Tue American Red Cross is one of three re- 
siduary legatees to the estate, estimated to 
be around $1,500,000, of the late Judge John 
Barton Payne, who was the organization’s 
chairman from 1921 to 1935. William and 
Mary College and Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity also share the residue. A trust fund 
of $50,000 is to be established, the income 
for relief of distressed Red Cross employes. 
There are also direct bequests of about 
$400,000. 


Tue Vienna Summer School in Psychology 
will be held from July 15 to August 29, 1935. 
As in the past, the University of Kentucky 
will offer credit to qualified students who 
complete the course. The American headquar- 
ters for registration is until May 15, with 
Dr. Henry Beaumont, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 


MacEnnis Moore, best known for his work 
on the west coast with the Seattle Commun- 
ity Fund and the state ERA, but most re- 
cently with the New York TERA, has joined 
up with the National Committee on Care of 
Transients and Homeless, succeeding Abel 
Gregg who returns to his old love, the YMCA. 


Just.in Gase as 


HROUGH the lively News Letter of 

the Chicago Council of Social Agencies, 
Helen Cody Baker has put into circulation a 
classic dug out of the 1840 archives of the 
County Clerk of Peoria, Ill. A practical mar- 
riage certificate, addressed “To all the world, 
greeting!” proclaims: 

“Know Ye that John Smith and Poly Myers 
is hereby entitled to go together and do as 
old folks does anywhere inside Coppers pre- 
cinct and when my commission comes I am 
to marry em good and date em back to kiver 
accidents. Signed O.M.R. Justice Peace” 


Honorinc her forty-one years of service, the 
New York State Charities Aid gave Mary 
Mason a party recently at which Homer 
Folks presented in tribute a brooch which, 
he said, “Like our affection, is round and 
will never come to an end.” 


A cominc event of interest to “housers” and 
others is the Joint Conference on City Plan- 
ning, May 20-22, Cincinnati, Ohio, in which 
the cooperating organizations are the Ameri- 
can City Planning Institute, National Con- 
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ference on City Planning, American Society of 
Planning Engineers, and American Civic As- 
sociation. Note also the annual conferences 
of Pennsylvania Association of Planning Com- 
missions May 20-22, and American Institute 
of Architects, May 21-24. 


Dr. Natruanret W. Faxon, now director of 
Strong Memorial Hospital, Rochester, will 
become director of Massachusetts General 
Hospital, where he was formerly an assistant 
director, succeeding Dr. George H. Bigelow, 
whose tragic disappearance last December was 
recently solved by the finding of his body. 


A nice combination of sport and utility, with 
just a dash of occupational therapy, has been 
devised by the head of an up-state New York 
county home for its staying guests. Cock- 
roach-catching, at a bounty of ten cents the 
first hundred head and one cent for each suc- 
ceeding ten, is reported as very lively. 


All in the Family 


OCIAL-WORK conferences up and down 

the Atlantic seaboard are missing this 
spring the familiar figure of Ruth A. Ler- 
rigo who for four years has been behind 
The Survey table at more meetings than we 
can remember. Out of the wide contacts of 
this experience came a sentience to all that 
is stirring in social work today that made her 
first class editorial timber. Incidentally her 
early training——M.A. from the Columbia 
School of Journalism and two years as man- 
aging editor of Better Times—was nothing 
against her, and besides that the girl can 
write. So-o-0, despite a good deal of bitter- 
ness in the circulation department the editors 
have done an intra-mural kidnapping job and 
have added RAL to their number as special 
assistant on the Midmonthly. 

The bitterness of the circulation depart- 
ment in the loss of its ace saleswoman was 
sweetened somewhat when it was able to put 
its thumb into Chicago and pull out a plum 
in the person of Ruth Mack who, with her 
sister Betty, has for the past year or so been 
making friends for The Survey in and around 
that city. Ruth Mack’s first eastern assign- 
ment, and not a bad one we submit as we 
look out at a March downpour in New York, 
was a tour of the south, dropping in here and 
there with news of The Survey all the way 
to Miami and back and including no less 
than five state conferences. Letters from her 
report a hearty welcome everywhere. “I don’t 
need to make friends for The Survey,” she 
writes, “They are already here.” 

The National Conference in Montreal will 
see Ruth Lerrigo again behind The Survey 
table, teamed with Betty Mack as in Kansas 
City, with the last word about coming ar- 
ticles, new books and so on, her service for 
that week being one of the terms of the cir- 
culation department’s surrender. 


Amonc associate groups which will gather 
with the National Conference at Montreal is 
the National Federation of Settlements with 
meetings scheduled for June 7-10; headquar- 
ters, Hotel Windsor. 


Te National Society for the Prevention of — 
Blindness has a new board member in 
Pauline Brooks Williamson of the welfare 
division of the Metropolitan Life. . . 


A.tHouGH the series of “Thursday morn- 
ings” began on April 4, it is not too late 


to register for the lectures on group work 
being given under the auspices of the Con- — 


| 
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ference on Group Work at the New York 
School of Social Work. The course ends 
May 23. Prof. Arthur L. Swift, of Union 
Theological Seminary, and Joshua Lieber- 
‘man, formerly director of Pioneer Youth 
and of Madison House, will lecture and 
lead discussions at each session. Register 
with Walter Pettit, at the School, 122 East 
22 Street. 


Birthday Book 


OUND up in orange and decorated with 
the signs of the zodiac, comes the 
News Almanac for Social Work, 1935, is- 
sued by Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc. and edited by Louise Franklin Bache, 
director of publicity. Here are listed, month 
by month, the birthdays of all sorts of so- 
cial agencies and social movements as well 
as special days or occasions of significance 
in social work on which interpretive pub- 
licity might be hung. After each date are 
a handful of suggestions for turning it to 
account by local agencies. ‘The booklet of 
thirty-six pages has been carefully compiled 
with only, so far as we have discovered, one 
serious omission and Miss Bache saw it 
first. “How we happened to leave out the 
date and origin of the Red Cross,” she 
chides herself, “is just one of those things 
that happen, and you wish you’d died first. 
There isn’t any way to explain it. Next 
year (if there is a next year) we can do a 
better job. I imagine some of the dates 
will be challengeed and I hope they will 
because in that way we can get a much 
more accurate record than we have at pres- 
ent.” Single copies 50 cents, less in quan- 
tity, from the CCC, Graybar Building, New 
York. 


University College of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, is breaking new ground 
this semester with a course for board mem- 
bers and executives of institutions for chil- 
dren and adolescents. It has no prerequisites 
and is open to all interested persons. The 
course is devoted chiefly to development of 
policies but includes also group treatment of 
_ discipline, behavior and personality prob- 
_ lems. Neva L. Boyd is the instructor. 


Laxe Pracmw, N. Y., is the affable hostess 
chosen by the National Conference of Jewish 
Social Service for its 1935 meeting, June 
15-18. The National Association of Jewish 
Center Executives, National Council for Jew- 
ish Education, the Society for Advancement 
of Jewish Life, and Association of Practi- 
tioners in Jewish Social Work Agencies will 
meet at the same time and place. 


Rapio education is becoming definitely ma- 
ture. The Institute for Education by Radio 
will hold its sixth annual session in conjunc- 
tion with the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, May 6-8. Among the subjects at- 
tended to will be Methods for Organizing 
Listeners. 


xc from Colorado’s experience” grum- 
bles a Denver correspondent, “national re- 

officials should be furnished with houses 
heels. Robert W. Kelso has now been 
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sent from Washington to straighten out the 
kinks in the relief administration. Colorado 
will rejoice in his leadership if he can stay 
here long enough to get acquainted.” 


‘Tur New York YMCA has a new president, 
Richard H. Lawrence, financier and business 
man, for ten years a vice-president. He 
succeeds Cleveland E. Dodge who becomes 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
board. Four generations of the Dodge fam- 
ily have been active supporters of the YM, 
three of them having furnished presidents 
to it. Walter T. Diack, general secretary, 
points out among accomplishments in the 
ten year presidency of Cleveland E. Dodge, 
two extensive scientific surveys of the Asso- 
ciation’s work and the needs of youth in 
the city, and a building campaign which 
paid off old debts of $600,881, renovated old 
buildings at a cost of $320,251 and erected 
a new modern building costing $10,911,000. 


Jusr double-check your picture of Chicago 
and its law forces against this fact. Cur- 
rently, 5000 Chicago policemen are attending 
a lecture series (compulsory) under the 
auspices of the Council of Social Agencies, on 
The Challenge of Youth, featuring discussions 
of recreational facts, disadvantaged areas, and 
so on, as a part of the city’s preventive pro- 
gram against youthful delinquencies. 


Tue fifth Catholic International Conference 
of Social Service will be held in Brussells. 
July 28-31. The program will turn on five 
major topics: moral and sociological bases 
of social service; social service as an integral 
part of modern economic organization; so- 
cial service as a factor in the work of public 
bodies for social well-being; immutable prin- 
ciples and changing realities of doctrinal 
teaching in social schools, and social service 
and popular education. For details address 
the Union Catholique Internationale de 
Service Social, III rue de la Poste, 
Bruxelles, Belge. 


Wrru the life of the New York TERA ex- 
tended for another year the state commis- 
sion to study the reorganization of 
emergency and permanent welfare services 
has renewed its activity and has drafted 
Robert Lansdale from the FERA to direct 
a state-wide survey from which the commis- 
sion may develop a plan to submit to the 
1936 legislature. 


Dr. Leonarp GreenpBerc, a New Yorker of 
Columbia University and Yale extraction, has 
been officially designated health officer of New 
Haven, Conn., filling a position left vacant 
when Dr. John L. Rice became health com- 
missioner of New York City. 


Ermer J. Leacn, who, as chief warden of the 
New Castle County Workhouse, Wilmington, 
Del., has steadfastly opposed the medieval 
whipping-post punishment which local law 


still requires, has resigned his position. 


From Geneva, headquarters of the World’s 
Council of the YWCA, comes word of the 
election of Ruth F. Woodsmall as its gen- 
eral secretary, her duties to begin in Sep- 
tember. Miss Woodsmall has been for many 
years associated with the foreign work of 
the National Board of the YW in New 
York. On a Rockefeller Foundation fellow- 
ship she made an extensive study of the 
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changing status of Moslem women, and later 
was a member of both the fact-finding and 
appraisal bodies of the commission which 
surveyed foreign missions in the Far-East. 
She succeeds Charlotte T. Niven who in the 
fall will join the staff of the national board. 


Me tty M. Simon, who has been psychiatric 
director of Lenox Hill Hospital in New York 
City, has moved westward to become psy- 
chiatic worker with the Protective Service 
Bureau of Buffalo. 


Tue twenty-ninth annual convention of Boys 
Clubs of America, Inc., will be held in New 
York, May 20-21. Details from 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Lester C. Haworty, since 1923 general secre- 
tary of the St. Louis YMCA, has accepted a 
new job—the same position with the Phila- 
delphia “Y”. 


Two men who, as health commissioners, were 
the effective directors of the Syracuse and 
Cattaraugus County, N. Y., Health Demon- 
strations, Dr. George C. Ruhland and Dr. 
Reginald M. Atwater, respectively, both have 
attained new distinction in jobs recently 
acquired. Dr. Atwater becomes executive 
secretary of the American Public Health As- 
sociation, and Dr. Ruhland, Health Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia. 


Sez Miss Bailey 


MPLORING a winged and_bethroned 
“Miss Bailey” in the best musical-comedy 
style, a chorus consisting of workers from 
New York City’s Home Relief Bureau scored 
a smash hit at the recent Social Work Merry- 
Go-Round, staged by the local Social Work 
Publicity Council. The flavor of the appealing 
verses to the deity of Bailey, written by Flor- 
ence Eis, is suggested in the following excerpt: 


(Chorus of investigators) 
“Oh, Miss Bailey, dear Miss Bailey 
We promise you that we'll be brief, 
Investigators of the precinct 
We are here to give relief. 
We get in trouble, a lot of trouble 
Procedures here and questions there, 
We want to ask you what we dast do, 
We are in a state to swear. 


(Troubled investigator) 

“Mine’s a case of sin and liquor 
Demon rum made him a groucher 
Life at home a constant bicker 
Should they be on cash or voucher? 

(Miss Bailey) 

“Rescue him from vile temptation 
There’s no need to keep him pending 
Give this man an occupation 
How about a job bar-tending? 

(Chorus, gaily) 

“Says Miss Bailey, says Miss Bailey 
Such a client should go far, 

Says Miss Bailey, says Miss Bailey 

He belongs behind the bar.” 

Tune—Cucuracha (approximately.) 


Tur National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing has a new staff member, Ruth Hol- 
ton, RN, formerly general director of the 
Visiting Nurse Service of Minneapolis. 


Harry M. Suutman, who directed many of 
the studies of the New York Crime Commis- 
sion, has been appointed director of the Haw- 
thorne and Cedar Knoll Schools, maintained 
by the Jewish Board of Guardians of New 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 21 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number, Minimum charge, 


first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: 
ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKER, family welfare organization 


within Greater New York. 7278 Survey. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, experienced woman, for sum- 
mer home in New Jersey. Home accommo- 
dates 40 Jewish children. 7279 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE—College trained man, eleven years 
experience in Jewish social service, special- 
izing in child care institution administration, 
desires change. Settlement, Community Cen- 
ter, Orphanage or other welfare organization. 
7280 SuRveEyY. 


ORDAINED Protestant Minister for past ten 
years executive director of large Welfare 
Agency, wishes change. 7281 Survey. 


Do You Need 


Case Werkers 
Psychiatric Workers Tutors 
Relief Workers Personnel Managers 
Publicity Counselors Industrial Welfare 
Institution Workers 
Executives Recreation Workers 
Superintendents Boys’ Club Workers 
Housekeepers Girls’ Club Workers 
Matrons Social Case Workers 
Office Executives 


‘Teachers 


Nurses 
Physicians 


An ad in the SurveEy’s classified de- 


partment will bring results. Rates: 
5c a word, minimum charge $1.00 
an insertion. 


THE SURVEY 
112 E. 19th Street New York 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


112 EAST 19th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


LITERARY SERVICE 
RESEARCH; Wé assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHOR'S RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S GUIDE 
ENGRAVING 


THE HUGHES ENGRAVING CO., INC. 
Photo Engraving Specialists, 140 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Plates that print. Ask the Survey 
about us. Platemakers for Survey Midmonthly 
and Survey Graphic. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 


Groceries ° 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


FOR SALE 
DAMAGED BOOKS 
40% OFF REGULAR 

PRICE 
For Complete List of Books 


write 


THE SURVEY 
Book Department 
112 East 19th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American socia- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


ad hood oleae 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd Street New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
NEW YORK 


18 East 41st Street 
LE 2-6677 


A professional employment bureau specializin 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $38.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


SOCIAL WORKERS! If you want to keep abreast 
of developments in the field of low cost housing 
read the Housing News Letter. Besides current 
news of public and private housing, it contains 
a bibliography of new books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles. Annual subscription $1. 


Housing Section, Welfare Council, 
122 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 


send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


York. The appointment follows a survey of 
the two institutions under the auspices of 
Teachers College and the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, and initiates a new program 
for the treatment and prevention of delin- 
quency. 


New officers of the Pennsylvania State Con- 
ference on Social Welfare include: president, 
Wilbur F. Maxwell, Pittsburgh; vice-presi- 
dents, the Hon. Paul N. Schaeffer, Reading, 
and Margaret Steel Moss, Harrisburg; treas- 
urer, Joseph Beck, Philadelphia. 


Dwicut Anperson, who for several years 
has had the publicity contacts of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and the 
Maternity Center Association as his particu- 
lar concern has given them up to devote 
himself to the public relations of the New 
York State Medical Society. 


Tue work of the foster-home department of 
the late lamented New York Nursery and 
Child’s Hospital is continuing under a new 
name, the Mildred Sullivan (Foster Care 
Service, 253 East 86 Street, New York. 


Curcaco reports a relief worker pleasantly 
known to one of the clients as “my sociable 
worker.” And then there was the client who 
addressed a letter to Miss So-and-So, Super- 
Wiser. 


Tue formerly independent boy guidance and 
probation work courses at the University of 
Notre Dame are to be combined, beginning 
next September, in a new Graduate Curricu- 
lum in Social Work. Fifteen special social- 
work scholarships for college men are available, 
for which application should be made to the 
registrar before May 1. The administration 
committee includes Raymond A. Hoyer, Frank 
T. Flynn and Rev. Raymond W. Murray. 


Tue Family Welfare Association of America 
has opened a bookstore and lending library 
for social workers at 130 East 22° Street, 
New York. All the important new books are 
on display or will be ordered. A small de- 
posit and a daily rental fee is the rule for 
borrowers. 


Marjorie Sipney, who has been in per- 
sonnel work in leading New York depart- 
ment stores, has been appointed director of 
the department for the blind and crippled 
of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, succeed- 
ing Mary Dranga Campbell. 


Coronet Roger D. Black of New York is 
acting chief of the recently organized man- 
agement branch of the Housing Division, 
PWA, which will plan and supervise opera- 
tion of government-financed or government- 
aided housing. : 


Deaths 


FREMONT OLper, seventy-eight, editor of 
The San Francisco Call-Bulletin and mili- 
tant liberal died March 3. Particularly 
identified with prison reform and the cam- 
paign to abolish the death penalty, Mr. 
Older was one of the leaders in the long 
fight for the release of Mooney and Billings. 


MinisTER, writer, lecturer, sociologist and 
one of Michigan’s outstanding citizens, Dr. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane died March 24 at 
her home in Kalamazoo at the age of sey- 
enty-seven. At the time of her death, Dr. 
Crane was a member of the Council of the 
National Municipal League, president of 
the Michigan Association for Old Age Se- 
curity, and a director of the American 
Civic Association, Michigan Housing Asso- 
ciation and the State League of Women 
Voters. 


Lucy MINNEGERODE, superintendent of 
nurses of the US Public Health Service, 
who died last month in Washington, served 
her country well in war and peace. She was 
of that doughty group of American Red 
Cross nurses who went overseas at the be- 
ginning of the World War and remained 
for the duration. On her return home she 
organized the nursing staff of the Public 
Health Service. 
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Child Welfare 


D WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 22nd Street, 
New York City. A league of children’s agen- 
cies and institutions to secure improved 
standards and methods in their various fields 


_dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
‘ ternal orders and other civic groups to work 

out worth-while results in phase of child 
_ welfare in which they are interested. 


Foundation " 


; 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
cant of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
rrison, dir.; 130 E, 22nd St., New York. De- 
_ partments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social 
Work Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The 
Publications of the Russell Sage Foundation 
offer to the public in practical and inexpensive 
form some of the most important results of 
its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 
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| work. It also co-operates with other chil- 


TORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


i 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
» president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general director; 
lifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 50th 
Street, New York City. Pamphlets on mental 
hygiene, child guidance, mental disease, mental 
defect, psychiatric social work and other re- 
‘lated topics. Catalogue of publications sent 
on request. ‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 


“HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 

York. Katharine Tucker, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, Manag- 
ing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway and 
Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Associate tree: 
tors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, Secretary, 50 
West 50th Street, New York. Studies scientific 
advance in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, slides, films, lec- 
tures, charts’ and co-operation in sight-saving 

rojects available on request. ‘“Sight-Saving © 


Health 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis, Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, popular monthly 
magazine, $1.00 a year; American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
“315 Fourth Ave., New York City, To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America — 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organization 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF THE 


eview,” quarterly, $2.00 i U. 8. A.—386 Fourth Avenue, New York 

. esl. it fea City. A non-sectarian, character-building or- 
ganization for girls, sponsored by the Epis 
copal Church. 


National Conference 


ATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Katharine Lenroot, president, Washington, ? 
D. C.; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 8 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio. The Conference 
. is an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perman- 
ent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-second 
~ annual convention of the conference will be held 
in Montreal, Canada, June 9 to 15, 1935. Pro- 
ceedings are sent free of charge to all members 
upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


Is your 
organization 
listed in 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and placement 
in social work and public health nursing. 
Non-profit making. Sponsored as national, 
authorized agency for these fields by American 
Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 130 
East 22nd St., New York City. 
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THAT’S NEWS! 


When The Survey announces 'that 22,000 copies of the first 
two Miss Bailey pamphlets have been sold—that is news. 


And when The Survey announces that a third pamphlet is 
in preparation, containing the eight articles by Gertrude 
Springer, published in The Midmonthly from August 1934 
through April 1935—that’s news too! 


Miss Bailey Says—Series III 


In these lively articles, the supervisor, experienced in un- 
employment relief, ‘talks over with her workers actual cases 
which present problems common to this work everywhere. 
Miss Bailey enjoys a wide popularity. For her practical 
common-sense is combined with a sympathetic imagination 
and a refreshing and stimulating understanding of human 
values. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Basic First Year Course 
Master’s Degree in Social Work 


Fall Semester 
September 25, 1935—February 1, 1936 


Winter Semester 
February 3, 1936—June 10, 1936 


Address the Director 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Quantity Rates 
Uutow Ou copies. 0:5 <<a « 30¢ each 
TOw tor49 Pcopilessie iis -c108 ase 
to. YO. COP1ES.. 2 6 sive sins 
or more copies....... 


|| SANTEE NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
{ Santee, Nebr. 


A progressive High School for Indians of 
the drought stricken areas of the Dakotas 


The earlier pamphlets, Series I and II, are still available 
at the same rates, Please specify the exact quantity of each 
pamphlet desired, and figure the cost per copy on the basis 
of the entire number ordered at one time. 
ey LY FL LT A 
ORDER FORM B4 
Survey Associates, 112 E. 19 Street, New York. 
Kindly send me the following: 
vy htide web < copies of Series, III (August 1934-April 1935). 
bral aaly $ copies of Series II (November 1933-June 1934). 
wid braless copies of Series I (March 1933-October 1933). 


We solicit gifts of money, food, and dormitory and school supplies 
Rudolf Hertz, Principal 


Ordered tins cites csc tesa pence necsete sy haere eset tees 
Wire POE OOK GMMIZATION, «fon css cnc seer erence vee eeneenencesceee 


4 Survey Midmonthly—Monthly—$3.00 


Associates, Inc, 112 East 19th St, New York 
fei Se 4-15-95 
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A New Editor 
A New Policy 


A Completely New 
AMERICAN MERCURY 


1935 April 


JUSTICE GOES TABLOID 
by NEWMAN LEVY 


: 
The American 


Mercury 


There is 


NO COMMUNISM IN RUSSIA 
by EMMA GOLDMAN t 


HANDS OFF THE ARTS Ford Madox Ford 
HEAT WAVE. A STORY Pearl S. Buck 
THE TOWNSEND PLAN Chester T. Crowell 
LITERARY BOSS OF THE MIDDLE WEST Fdgar Lee Masters 
JARAN’S WAR MACHINE Oland D. Russell 
ROUND BY ROUND. A STORY Conrad Athen 
THE BOOTLEG COAL INDUSTRY Joseph Agor 

WHY NOT USE PARACHUTES? Kenneth B. Collings 
BIRTH CONTROL AND THE LAW Anthony M. Turano 
THE WHISKEY RING FRAUD Grayson L. Kirk 
WOMEN AVAILABLE Ruth L. Porterfield 
THE PRICE OF COMFORT Robert Littell 


THE LIBRARY by Laurence Stallings 


50c a copy —$5.00 a year 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS | 


q@ months for Sop 
(regularly $5 a year) 


el 


Please enter my subscription for 9 months. I enclose $2. 


Additional postage: Canada, 40c; foreign, 75c. 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 730 Fifth Avenue 


